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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN COPIES OF THE FOLIO 
1632 OF SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS. 

I have examined as many copies of the folio 
edition of Shakspeare which came out in 1632 as I 
could conveniently lay my hands upon, and I find 
that my manuscript-corrected copy, in the printed 
portion of it, differs from them in two not unim- 
vortant passages ; it may differ in other places, but 

have not yet discovered them; and what. I wish 
to learn is, whether any of your readers possess, or 


| are acquainted with, copics similarly circumstanced 


to that now lying before me ? 

The first variation occurs in the Duke’s well-re- 
membered speech in Measure for Measure, Act II. 
Se. 1., beginning “ Be absolute for death,” &c., 
where he says: 

“ Friend hast thou none, 

For thine own bowels, which do call thee fire, 

The mere effusion of thy proper loins, 

Do curse the gout,” &c, 
The above is as the passage is given in every other 
copy of the folio 1632 I have inspected, but that 
in my hands with early manuscript corrections ; 
there the second of the above lines stands as ful- 
lows : 

“ For thine own bowels, which do call thee sire,” 
most clearly and unmistakeably printed. ITs any 
other copy known with the same peculiarity ? 
There can be no doubt that “sire” and not fire is 
the true reading; and all editors subsequent to 
1685, the date of the last of the four folios, have 
adopted it. 

The other instance of variation is, in some 
respects, under similar circumstances, as will he 
seen presently. It is met with in Richard J/., 
Act I. Se. 3., where, as far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, according to all copies of the fulio 1632, 
excepting mine, the King, banishing Norfolk, tells 
him, 

“ The sly slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile.” 
It has been customary, I believe, to print “sly 
slow,” fly-slow, on the example and recommend- 
ation of Pope; but Steevens questions the pro- 
| priety of doing so, and I, hastily perhaps, adopted 
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his opinion, from an anxiety to adhere to the old | cant language was the invention of an individygl 


impressions in all cases where it was possible to 
make sense out of the original reading. My folio 
1632 did not come into my possession until long 
afterwards, and there to my surprise I found “sly 
slow” printed fly slow, the old manuscript-cor- 
rector having, moreover, placed a hyphen between 
the two words, so as to make the line read — 
* The fly-slow hours shall not determinate.” 
Here again I beg to ask whether any of your 
readers and correspondents happen to know of the 
existence of any other copies of the folio 1632 
similarly corrected? It is clear that the two 
errors (arising in both cases from the ordinary 
confusion of the f and the long s) must have been 
detected as the sheets were passing through the 


press, and the objectionable letters picked out of 


what, 1 believe, printers call the form, and others 
substituted. The folio 1623 has fire in one play, 
and sly slow in the other, so that the changes in 
these words in the folio 1632 must have been 
made in order to set right two blunders, after 
many copies containing them had been struck off. 
Other copies with the corrections must also have 
been struck off, and I wish to be informed whether 
any such are known. 

As I have said, I have not yet found any other 
places in which the printed portion of my folio 
1632 differs from others, and I doubt if I shall 
meet with such; but these two are remarkable, 
especially as I cannot observe that they have been 
occasioned by any defects in the letters themselves, 
although the cross-stroke from the f to the 7 in 
“ fly-slow” is rather faint. The manuscript-cor- 
rector seems to have bestowed his pains upon a 
copy that was peculiar, however ill it happens to 
have been since used, and however shabby its 
present condition. J. Payne Cotiier. 


CANT OR SLANG LANGUAGE. 

Will you kindly allow me to make a few hasty 
remarks on cant, or slang language; for though 
the parties amongst whom it is chiefly in use are 
those of the lowest and most abandoned, yet the 
investigation of its origin and principles opens a 
curious field of inquiry, replete with considerable 
interest to the philologist and the philosopher? It 
affords a remarkable instance of lingual contriv- 
ance, which, without the introduction of any ar- 
bitrary matter, has developed a system of commu- 
nicating ideas, having all the advantages of a 
foreign language, and which has all been accom- 
plished simply by the employment of metaphor 
and allegory grafted on the older forms of the 
vernacular, or its cognate dialects; and what 
foreign expressions may occur have arisen mostly 
from the mutual intercourse of native and foreign 
mendicants and wanderers. 

Harman, in his Caveat (1566), states that the 


in the early part of the sixteenth century : 


“ As far as I can learn or understand by the ex. 
amination of a number of them, their language, which 
they term Pedler’s-French, or canting, began but 
within these thirty years, or little above that: the firs 
inventor thereof was hanged all save the head.” 


Will any reader of “ N. & Q.” be kind enough to 
explain, if possible, the last words ? Lowlands, in 
his Martin AMark-All, states that this language 
was introduced in the time of a certain king of the 
beggars, called Cock Lorrell, and that it is on om. 
nium gatherum. But from the fact of the French 
having their Argot, a vocabulary of which ap 
peared in the middle of the sixteenth century ; the 
Spanish their Germania, of which a vocabulary 
was published in 1609; the Germans their Roth. 
wiilsch, or Red Italian; the Italians their Gergo; 
and even the Hottentots their Cuze-cat, a question 
will very naturally arise with us which was the 
original? ‘They mostly agree in principle —me- 
taphor mixed with obsolete expression; and 
Burrow, in his Gypsies in Spain, inclines to Italy 
as being the originator: I do not now stop to in- 
quire farther into this point. Confining ourselves 
to the English slang, we find it is composed toa 
great extent of common household words, con- 
verted into slang by the use of metaphor, allegory, 
or burlesque antithesis, of much Anglo-Saxon, of 
many words obtained from the rommany, or gypsy 
tongue (which is not slang, but a proper language, 
closely allied to the Sanskrit and other eastern 
dialects, though it is frequently confounded with 
the thieves’ jargon), of corrupted forms of Latin, 
of some Hebrew words derived from the connexion 
of the Jewish receivers of stolen property with the 
thieves, &c., and of several German, Dutch, French, 
and Italian words, derived probably from an in- 
tercourse with foreign itinerants. 

The following are a few familiar words taken 
promiscuously-from a cant or slang vocabulary, 
etymological and comparative, on which I have 
been engaged for some time past : — 

Having a lurk (A,-S. lac, sport, play). 

Gammon (A.-S. samen, game, sport, scoff). 

Just the cheese (A.-S. ceoran, to choose), hence 
= just my choice. 

Dodge and dodger (A.-S. deos1an, to colour, con 
ceal). 

Niz my Dolly (A.-S. dz1, part, dole). 4 

Stir, a prison (A.-S. rey, correction, punish 
ment). 

Blunt (money), from Fr. blond, blund, or blunt, 
and applied to money from its colour ; compare 
the word Browns which = copper money. 

Patter, to talk (Lat., from the mumbling and 
hurried way of saying the pater-noster before the 
Reformation). 

Toggery, clothing (Lat. toga). 
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He likes his whack (“his whack” corrupted 
form of his “ sweg” or “swack,” Scotch = quan- 
tity). , _ ' 

‘Tanner, sixpence (from Gypsy ¢awno, little ; or 
Lat. ¢ener’). 

That's the ticket (corruption of “that is eti- 
quette,” or what is proper and required). 

Cheat, cozen, though not now considered as 
slang words, were so originally. (“ Cheat,” me- 
taphor from the legal term “ chetes, ” from escheat ; 
and “ cozen” metaphor for cousin, as the gamblers 
of the sixteenth century called all the uninitiated 
“eousins,” and treated them as of their kin, in 
order to fleece them.) See Use of Dice Play, 
pp. 17. 26. . 

In conclusion, the phrase “going the whole 
hog” is by some said to be taken from the Irish 
shilling. I should like to know why it was so 
called: did it ever bear the impress of a swinish 
animal? and hence derived, like “ pecunia” from 
pecu, or the slang term “ dragons” for sovereigns. 

Tuomas LAWRENCE. 

Ashby-de-la- Zouch. | 





INEDITED LETTERS OF NELSON. 


A friend of mine has the following letter framed 
and hanging by the side of a portrait of the great 
sailor. With his permission I have sent it to 
“N.& Q.” for preservation. Li. G. D. 

“ Vang‘ at Sea, Aug. 28** 1798, 
“ Sir, 

“T have just received, thro’ the hands of my 
agent, a letter of yours of » respecting a 
Genoese vessel, which I am required to bring be- 
fore the Judge of the Court of Admiralty, &c. As | 
Ihave never been informed that the Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty had any authority over 
my political conduct as an officer, of course I did 
not consider it my duty to infurm him of it. If 
the Judge has that right, I shall, of course, be 
ready to answer any question he may put to me; 
in the meantime I believe it is suflicient to say, 
that my conduct respecting Genoa, and the seizing 
of their vessels, has received the approbation of 
the King, through Lord Grenville, and my Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, to whom only I | 
have hitherto felt myself bound to render an 
account of my conduct. 

“T am, Sir, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
* Horatio Newson.” 





Perceiving by your “ Notices to Correspondents” 
that inedited letters of Nelson are acceptable to 
you, 1 send you one that I transcribed from the 
Additional MSS. (No. 17,024.) in the British 
Museum, some months since, and which I cannot 
find anywhere published. It seems to have been | 
purchased by the Trustees in 1847, on the 27th of | 

i 


July, of W. G. Davis, Esq. Allow me to add 
that I have several more inedited letters tran- 
scribed for you, if you like to have them: one of 
them is from Finch the antiquary, and contains 
some interesting remarks on some coins which 
had been submitted to him. One of these epistles 
is very amusing, as letters from “ hard up” gentle- 
men usually are, It is written by James Moleer. 
But I must not occupy more space. 

Kenneta R. TH. Mackenzie. 


* Dec". 8. 1800, London. 
“ Sir, 

“T have received your letter of the Sth, con- 
veying the great honour intended me by the city 
of New Sarum. I beg, Sir, that you will assure 
the Mayor and Corporation how sensible I am 
of their kindness towards me, and that I shall 
have great pleasure in receiving the freedom in 
the Council Chamber, or wheresoever else they 
may please to appoint. 

“T am, Sir, with 
“ Great respect, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
“ NELSON. 


| “ John Hodding, Esq. 


“The time of my going thro’ Salisbury is very 
uncertain, no time being yet absolutely fixd [sic}, 
but of which I will take care you shall be 
apprized.” 





PASSAGE IN LYCIDAS. 


On lately renewing my acquaintance with the 
First Eclogue of Sannazarius, I came upon a pas- 
sage which seemed rather a good illustration of 
Milton's meaning in a part of Lycidas which 
Thomas Warton has confused : 

“ At tu sive altum felix colis wthera, seu jam 

Elysios inter manes, ceetusque verendos 

Lethzxos sequeris per stagna liquentia pisces, 

Seu legis aternos formoso pollice flores, 

Narcissumque, crocumque, et vivaceis amaranthos, 

Et violis teneras misces pallentibus algas : 

Adspice nos, mitisque veni: tu numen aquarum 
Semper eris, semper letum piscantibus omen.” 

Opp. p. 56. Amsteledami, 1728, 8vo. 
The line in Milton is this: 


* Look homeward, angel, now, and melt with ruth.” 
Lycidas, 163. 


For my part I feel quite convinced that Thomas 
Warton is wrong in supposing that “ angel” meant 
“the great vision of the guarded mount,” the 
archangel Michael, and not Lycidas himself, trans- 
lated by death to a higher state of purity and 
blessedness in another world. Milton had been 
preparing a “laureat verse” for his Zycidas in 
some lines of deep beauty, which remind one 
strongly of Vida: 
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“ Hue volucres pueri, ceclique affusa juventus 
Ferte pedem. externi largum date veris honorem : 
Pallentem violam calathis diffundite plenis, 
Narcissique comas ae meerentes hyacinthos, 
Et florum nimbo divinum involuite corpus.’ 

Christiados, lib. vi. 72. 


” 


All this, however, was but “dallying with false 
surmise,” for the remains of Edward King had not 
been discovered. The poet therefore implores 
him, wheresoever his body might happen to be, to 
grant it to the prayers of his afflicted friends; — 
though now an angel himself, to “ look homeward ” 
upon the scenes of his human life, and to “ melt 
into ruth,” as far as such sympathy could exist in 
an angelic mind to sympathise with his sorrowing 
companions. The beautiful fiction of Arion, and 
the amiable habits ascribed to Dolphins by Pliny, 
Appian, Theophrastus, and Aulus Gellius (Noctes 
Attica, lib. vii. cap. 8.), will sufficiently account 
for the pious office assigned by Milton to them: 


“ And, O ye Dolphins, waft the hapless youth.” 


Milton is supposed to have borrowed the name 
Lycidas from some of the Idylls of Theocritus. 
So is named one of the characters in the Eclogue 
of Sannazarius, which I have already aliuded to, 
but it was Phyllis and not Lycidas who had met 
with a fate similar to that of Milton's friend. 
Warton appears to me to have created difficulties 
where none had existed previously, as I think the 
subsequent lines of Milton prove: 
“ Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more ; 

Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore, 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 

To all that wander in that perilous flood.” 


The “Fable of Belerus old” refers to the le- 
gends connected with the Land's End of Cornwall, 
and the promontory of Bellerium. I remember 
that Cowley has the line 

* Belerii extremis a cornibus Orcadas usque.” 
Plantarum, lib. vi. p. 344. Londini, 1668, 8vo, 

Dr. Donne, in a poetical epistle to Sir H. Wot- 
ton, speaks of St. Michael's Mount and the fables 
for which it was celebrated. I quote from Alford’s 
edition : 

“ Here's no more news, than virtue; I may as well 


Tell you Calais’, or St. Michael's tale for news, as tell | a - 
| thunder showers) is at this moment one of the 


That vice doth here habitually dwell.” 
Works, vol. vi. p. 459, Lond, 1839, 8vo, 
There is also an interesting account of the his- 
torical changes which befel St. Michael's Mount in 
Collins's Rambles beyond Railways, cap. ix. Lond. 
1851, 8vo. Rr. 
Warmington, 





FOLK LORE. 


The Spirit at Bolingbroke Castle.—The follow- 
ing may not be without interest to some of the 














readers of “N. & Q.” I copied it from Harl. Mg, 
6829., which is a volume of notes on Lincolnshige 
churches, containing much of great value: 

“ Botiincsroke, 

“ One thinge is not to be passed by, affirmed as 
certain trueth by many of y* Inhabitants of the towne 
upon their own knowledge, which is, that y* Castle ix 
Haunted by a certain spirit in the Likeness of a Hare, 
which at y* meeting of y* Auditors doeth usually runne 
between their legs, and sometymes overthrows them, 
and so passes away. They have pursued it downe into 
y* Castle yard, and seene it take in at a grate intos 
low Cellar, and have followed it thither with a light, 
where notwithstanding that they did most narrowly 
observe it [and that there was noe other passage out, 
but by y* doore, or windowe, y* room being all abow 
framed of stones within, not having y® least Chinke or 
Creuice], yet they could never find it. And at other 
tymes it hath beene seene run in at the Iron-Grate 
below into other of y* Grottos [as thir be many of 
them], and they have watched the place and sent for 
Houndes and put in after it, but after a while they hav 
come crying out.”—162, 

Epwarp Peacock, Jun. 

Bottesford Moors, Kirton in Lindsey. 

Folk Lore in the Fifteenth Century.—In the 


Account Roll of Cardinal Thomas Langley, Bishop 
of Durham, the entry which I translate as follow 


| is contained : 


“ Paid to Thomas Egliston for marking sixteen of 
my Lord's oxen with the mark of S*‘. Wilfrid, to the 
intent that they may escape a certain infirmity called 
the moryn (murrain), ix’.” [a.p, 1426-1427. ] — Hist. 
Dunelm, Script. Tres., p. ececxl. 

Wx. Srpner Ginsos. 

Neweastle-on- Tyne. 


Weather Prophecy (Vol. vi., p. 71.).—P. P. has 
favoured us with the exact words of the propheer, 
but he has unfortunately cut before the point a 
giving “ the lie to the adage.” 

I must for the sake of posterity vindicate both 
the correctness of the observation and the credit 
of the season. 

The oaks were certainly this year out before the 
ashes, but instead of the present summer being 
wet, as P. P. has prematurely asserted, it has beea 
on the whole, and (with the exception of partial 


driest within the recollection of a long life. 


The rivers and springs are smaller at this mo 
ment than they were almost ever known to be ia 


| most places, and in many there is a difficulty ia 


| 
| 


getting water for the cattle; so that the truthof 

the observation recorded in the proverb (which is 

no doubt the result of experience) was never more 

apparent than at this moment. J. Ss. 
Aug. 2. 


Foth Lore from an old Newspaper (1759).—*Te 
dregs of superstition, it seems, are sti!l remaining 
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amongst us, a remarkable instance of which ap- | been completely cured by it, the swelling decreas- 


peared last Wednesday at the gallows. A young 
woman, who had a wen on her neck, was held up 
jn a man’s arms, and the hand of one of the hang- 
ing malefactors was several times rubbed over it 
with much ceremony, so that if it should please 
God to remove the complaint, a miracle will be 
imputed to the wonder-working hand of a dead 


thief.” E. H. A. 


Superstition in the Nineteenth Century. — The 
fullowing story is only curious as showing the 
lingering belief in witchcraft, in a county tra- 
versed by railroads. 

I was visiting in a cottage last February, in the 
parish of B , in the diocese of Peterborough ; 
and in casual conversation heard the inmates speak 
of “the Wise Man.” Upon inquiry I discovered 
they meant “a sort of witch” living at Stamford, 
who is supposed to have supernatural powers, both 
iz the way of foretelling future events, and also of 
inflicting evil upon persons and things. 

Two cases were related to me of the exercise of 
these powers, both of which my informants (one 
an old, the other a young, woman) positively be- 
lieved. 

1. Some years ago a flitch of bacon was stolen. 
The owner of the lost property went to “the Wise 
Man,” and was told his bacon should be restored 
on a certain day in a certain place, which hap- 

ened. “The Wise Man” also drew an exact 
ikeness of the thief, by which he was recognised. 
Of course I only relate as I was told. 

2. A servant girl stole some money from a fel- 
low-servant’s coffer. ‘The latter went off (nearly 
twenty miles) to “the Wise Man,” and the thief 
was afflicted until her death with a most painful 
disease. My informants firmly believed this to 
have been caused by “the Wise Man.” They 
could not say whether he is still living. “ Proba- 
bly not,” they added; as they had “not recently 
heard of any one consulting him.” G. Rt. M. 





Cure for Wens. — Calling, a few days ago, at a 
cottage in the adjoining village (Cuddesden, in 
Oxfordshire), I inquired of its occupant, a woman 
who is afflicted with a large goitre, or external 
swelling of the throat, whether she suffered much 
inconvenience from its increasing size, and whe- 


ing gradually, as the hand of the man mouldered 

away ; and that from that time until his death he 

had had no return of the disease. W. Sneyp. 
Denton. 





NOTES ON MADEIRA. 
(Vol. v., p. 501.) 


A Number of “ N. & Q.” sometimes reaches me in 
Madeira, and I always see it with pleasure. The 
Number for May 22nd last has just fallen in my 
way; and as there is an opportunity for sending a 
letter to England to-morrow, I hasten to correct 
two or three mistakes into which Mr. Yarreti 
has fallen, in a communication printed on p. 501. 

1, The Portuguese word faya, though derived 
from the Latin fagus, does not at the Azores, and 
in Madeira at least, signify a beech, a tree which, 
except as a garden curiosity, is not found at either 
of those places. It is the name of an evergreen 
tree (Myrica faya) belonging to a family of which 
our Gale or Dutch myrtle is (as far as I know) the 
only British representative. 

2. I know of no Portuguese word like ceira sig- 
nifying a bank; but, whether any such exist or 
not, it takes no part in the composition of Terceira, 
the name of one of the Azores, which is nothing 
more than the Portuguese form of tertia, third. 

3. Pico derives its name from an elevated peak 
which rises from it. All the mountain summits, 
both in the Azores and the Madeiras, are termed 


| Pico. 


4. The raven is not an inhabitant of Madeira, 
nor did I ever hear of its being found here. 

Whilst I am on the subject of corrections, let 
me turn to another matter, which, though it has 
nothing to do with your publication, may do some 
good to those whom it may concern if noticed in 
your pages. The series of penny maps possesses 
at any rate the merit of cheapness, and, [ trust, 


| the more desirable merit of accuracy to a greater 


ther the doctors gave her much hope of relief? | 


She answered, that as yet it did not cause her 
much inconvenience; that the doctors gave her 
no hope of its diminution; but that there waz one 
certain remedy which she should have tried, but 
for lack of the opportunity, viz. stroking the swol- 
len neck with the dead hand of a man who had 
been hanged! On my expressing disbelief in the 
eflieacy of this singular application, she assured me 
that her own father had been afflicted with a simi- 
lar disease ; that he had tried this remedy, and had 
* 


degree, on the whole, than the chart of Madeira 
attached to the map of Africa, No. 71. On that 
chart are nineteen names, and of these five are 
misspelled and one misplaced. Of the remainder 
I observe that insignificant places have been se- 
lected in preference to important ones. 

James YATE Jounson. 


May I add in a postscript a correction of a mis- 
take which Mr. Ford has fallen into in his Gather- 
ings from Spain? That gentleman tells us that 
aguardiente, the name of a Spanish drink, signifies 
in plain English tooth-water, referring the last 
member of the word to the Spanish form of the 
Latin dens. Its true origin, however, is in the 
Latin ardere, to burn; and the Spanish aguar- 
diente has correlatives in our ardent spirits, and 
the Indian fire-water. Here, in Funchal, one can- 
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not move five yards in the streets without meeting | « Aug. 19.—All this morning wee plaid the bee 
with little boards suspended at shop-doors, whereon | chanalians.” 

are painted the letters “P.,” “V.." “A.,” repre- Esquires and gentlemen, in the present day, 
sentatives of the words Pdo, Vinho, Aguardiente, | would be somewhat astonished by a message re. 
which being interpreted signify, bread, wine, questing them to don the livery of a relation, 
spirits. Considering Mr. Ford's habitual accu- | friend, or neighbour, even although it might be 
racy, and his intimate knowledge of the Spanish | « rather for” a worthy knight's “ grace and me 
language, it is singular that he should have made  putation, showing his neighbours’ love, thar any 
this mistake. J.Y.d. | exacting of mean service.” J. Leweryy Curns, 

Funchal, Madeira. 








Minor Notes. 
LIVERIES IN THE REIGN OF JAMES I. ee ; . ee 
Inscription over Plato's Door. — The inscription, 


The following passages in The Journal of Nicholas | said to have been fixed over Plato's door, d-yewué- 
Assheton, of Downham, in the County of Lancaster, | tpnros undeis eioirw, has not, I believe, been traced 
Esq., edited by the Rev. F. R. Raines, M.A., F.R.S., | higher than Tzetzes (Chil. viii. 972.), and is 
for the Chetham Society, exhibit a curious exam- | often incorrectly given ay. oddels cic. Following 
ple of the use of liveries, and of the mean services | up a hint of Fabricius, I have found the inscrip- 
performed by country gentlemen in the beginning | tion in Philoponus (Comm. in Aristot. de Anim, 
of the seventeenth century. | reverse of sign. D 111, near the top of the page, 

, - oma: sg 

“1617, Aug. 11.—My brother Sherborne his taylor ed. Venet. 1535). This curses % up te 6 date 
brought him a suit of appa’il, and us two others, and a earlier, by more than 500 years, than that ordi- 
live’y cloake, from Sir Ric. Houghton, that we should narily given. As some distinguished writers have 
attend him at the King’s coming, rather for his grace been mistaken in this matter, your readers may be 
and reput", shoeing his neibors love, then anie exacting pleased to have the mistake corrected, and someaf 


of mean service. | them may perhaps be able to trace the passage to 
“Aug. 12.—. . . . To Mireseough. Sir Ric. | a still earlier authority. J. E. B. Maron. 

gone to meet the King; wee afi himto. . - ./ St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. 

Ther the King slipt into the forest another way, and we | 

after and overtook him, and went past to the Yate: | Cock and Bull Story.— The following extract 


then Sir Ric. light; and when the King came in his | may be interesting to some of your readers. Itis 
coach, Sir Ric. stept to his side, and tould him ther | found in The Universal Character, by which all the 
his Maj forrest began: and went some ten roodes to | Nutions in the World may understand one another's 
the left, and then to the lodge. The King hunted and Conceptions, reading out of one Common Writing 
killed a buck. : their own Mother Tongues, §c. By Cave Beck, 

“ Aug. 13.— To Mirescough; the court. Cooz M.A. Lond. 1657. 
Assheton came w" his gentlemanlie servants as anie 
was there, and himself excellently weil appointed. The 
King killed five bucks, The Kinges speche ab* lib’tie 
to pipeing and honest recreation. Wee that were in 
Sir Ric* liv’ had nothing to do but riding upp and 
downe. 

“ Aug. 14.— Us three to Preston. . . . Wee 
were desyred to be merrie, and at nyght were soe. . . 

“ Aug 15.—The King came to Preston: ther at the 
crosse Mr, Breares the lawyer made a speche, and the 
corpor" presented him with a bowle; and then the 
King went to a banquet in the townhall, and soe away | 
to Houghton: ther a speche made, Hunted and Temple. 
killed a stagg. Wee attend on the lords’ table. 

“ Aug. 16.— Honghton. The King hunting: a 
great companie: killed affore dinner a brace of staggs. 
Verie hott: soe hee went in to dinner, We attend the 


“The Egyptians of old had a symbolical way of 
writing by emblems and pictures, which might be read 
by otber nations instructed in their wisdom, but was 9 
hard to learn, and tedious in the practice, that letters 
soon justled them out of the world. Besides, most ot 
their hieroglyphicks were so catachrestical (the picture 
showing one thing to the eye, and a quite different 
sense imposed upon it), that they justifi’d the painter 
who drew a misshapen cock upon a sign-board, and 
wrote under it ‘ This is a bull,’” 


H. T. Wrorn. 


Etymology of the Word “ Apron.” — Napery is 
defined by Skinner, Linteaminta domestica; and 
the word apron, notes Whitaker (Craven, p. 232.), 


lords’ table. has plainly lost a letter, probably by a mistake in 
“ Aug. 17.— Houghton. Wee served the lords with dividing it from the prefix A Naperoun, ee 
biskett, wyne, and jellie. apron. A 
“ Aug. 18,—The King went away ab‘ 12 to Lathome. In 1388, the Prior and Convent of Durham 
- « « « « Wee back with Sir Ric. Hee to seller | Made a life-grant of the office of Keeper of the 
and drunk with us, and used us kindlie in all mant of Napry in the Hostillar’s Hall (Hist. Dunelm. Serip. 
friendlie speche. Preston: as merrie as Robin Hoode | 77es. p- clviii.) Wa. Sipney Grssox. 


and all his fellowes, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
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Use of Coal as Fuel.—The prejudices, if we 
can call them so, against the general use of sea- 
cal for the above purpose, which led to the 
stringent measures enforced against offenders 
(referred to in a Query of mine in a late number, 
and by Mr. Merryweatner, Vol. v., p. 568.), 
were 1 believe various. Besides the notion that 
the products of its combustion were (as no doubt 
they are) injurious to health, they were also con- 
sidered hurtful to vegetation, especially that of 
fruit-trees ; and I have heard that the ladies of 
the period considered it bad for their complexions, 
and refused to enter a room in which the combus- 
tion of sea-coal was going on! This prejudice 
probably arose from such circumstances as the 
following, which is extracted from Parke's Che- 
mical Catechism (edit. 1808, p. 411. note §) : 

“It is related of a lady of fashion, who had incau- 
tiously seated herself too near the fire at a quadrille 
table, that her countenance changed suddenly from a 
delicate white to a dark tawny, as though by magic. 
The surprise and confusion of the whole party had 
such an effect upon the (shall we say) fair one, that 
she was actually dying with apprehension, when the 
physician dispelled their fears by informing his patient 
that she need only wash her face, and to trust in future 
not to mineral cosmetics, but to those charms which 
nature had bestowed upon her.” 

Artuvur C. Witson. 


Saints who destroyed Serpeuts.—As I before re- 
marked in the case of St. Patrick, we often find 
in Christian legends the conquest of sin or hea- 
thenism represented by the obvious symbol of a 
vanquished dragon. ‘Thus, St. Philip the apostle 
is said to have destroyed a huge serpent at Hiera- 
polis, in Phrygia, as also did St. Martha the ter- 
rible dragon called the Tarasque, which infested 
the Rhone at Aix. The same service St. Florent 
performed for the Loire. (The latter saint is said 
to have lived from a.p. 237 to 360.) ‘The Breton 
saints, Cado, Maudet, and Paull, performed like 
feats: nor is the famous St. Keyne of Cornwall to 
be omitted. The dragon is also the well-known 
attribute of the archangel St. Michacl, St. George, 
St. Margaret, and the saintly Pope Sylvester. 
St. Romain, Bishop of Rouen in the seventh cen- 
tury, and predecessor of St. Ouen, destroyed a 
huge dragon called La Gurgouille, which ravaged 
the shores of the Seine. He was assisted by a felon 
who had committed murder; whence the chapter 
of Rouen acquired the annual privilege of pardon- 
inga condemned prisoner. ‘This curious ceremony, 
called Levée de la Fierté, took place at the monu- 
ment of St. Romain, near the linen mart.—See 
M. Floquet’s Histoire du Privilége de Saint- Romain, 
§e., Rouen, 1833, 2 vols. 8vo. 

The stained glass windows in the cathedral, the 
church of St. Romain, and other churches in Rouen, 
have the history of St. Romain, and the ceremony 
of the Levée de la Fierté, depicted in brilliant 
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colours. The word Gurgoyle, or Gurgouille, is 
now used to denote the hideous forms which serve 
as rain-spouts outside of some churches. 

“ How are we to understand these things,” asks 
M. de Penhouet, “ if we do not look upon them as 
a transparent veil, through which we perceive the 
efficacy of baptism administered to the followers of 
serpent-worship [or idolatry in general], who upon 
their conversion were plunged into the water ?” 

E1gioNNACH. 





Queries. 
DR. MESMER IN ENGLAND. 

During my early residence at Berlin, I was in 
constant communication with Professor Waltarth, 
who may be considered the testamentary executor 
of the above renowned man, as he stayed with him 
for a considerable time at Frauenfeld (Switzer- 
land), a short time previous to Mesmer’s death, 
and gathered ab ore ipsius all that information 
which he subsequently published in his work. As 
Dr. Mesmer had been closely connected in Paris 
with men like Lafayette, D'Espremenil, and others, 
at the outbreak of the French Revolution, he con- 
sidered it prudent to leave France, and then re- 
tired to England, where he lived under an assumed 
name up to the year 1799, when he again went to 
Germany. Although there were pamphlets pub- 
lished in England from 1786 to 1792 on Mes- 
merism, such as those by C. Peart, Martin, and 
Bell ; yet, strange to say, they.seemed not to know 
even that Mesmer resided with them in the same 
land. It is equally curious to observe, that 
Mesmer did neither exercise his profession while 
here, nor even publish anything on his discovery, 
which at that time excited some attention. 

Although this period lies now far behind us, yet, 
think, that some people may live who might give 
some information on “ Mesmer in England,” which 
would fill up a gap in the biography of this in- 
teresting man. As Mesmer was then already rich, 
it is not likely that he lived in a back third floor, 
as did Chateaubriand at that very same time, in 
London. While on this subject I may add, that 
so far as the year 1775, Mesmer had addressed a 
memoir and some theses to the Royal Society of 
London, which also, as far as I am aware of, have 
never been published. Amongst the missing 
MSS. of Mesmer, is A System of Cosmogony, and 
An Essay on truly Democratic Government, of 
which also traces might be found amongst the 
family papers of those persons with whom he re- 
sided while in England. D. J. Larzxy, 





REPEATING CLOCKS, AND BARLOW THEIR INVENT OR 

A Mr. Barlow was, in 1676, the inventor of re- 
peating clocks, and, in 1688, of repeating watches. 
In Rees’s ¢ 'yclopedia he is called “a London clock- 
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maker ;” in Reid's Treatise on Clockmaking, “a 
clergyman.” Other authors describe him as “ Mr. 
Barlow,” or “our Barlow,” but in no case have I 
met with any Christian name. Can you, or any of 
your correspondents, give any definite information 
respecting him ? 

have a spring repeating table-clock, evidently 
of great age, which I believe to have been coeval 
with the original inventor; it has neither name 
nor date on it; but, as an act of parliament was 
passed in 1698, forbidding, under heavy penalties, 
any clock to be made without the maker's name 
being engraved on the dial, the fair presumption 
is that this clock is of a date prior thereto. 

It has the old vertical escapement, and strikes 
the hour in full, without any chimes; but when 
wanted to repeat, on pulling a string, say at 25 
minutes to 8, it will chime twice for the two quar- 
ters, and then strike seven times. 

This clock was much prized by my father, as a 
sort of heir-loom, having been the property of his 
father and grandfather. He probably could, when 
living, have given me its history, but, unfortu- 
nately, he did not “ make a note of it.” 

My great-grandfather (Edward Barlow) was a 
clockmaker at Oldham about fifty years, say from 
1726 to 1776; and I believe him to have been a 
grandson of the inventor, by whom, if a clock- 
maker, this clock was most probably made. 

Georce Bartow. 

Oldham, 





“THE BRITISH APOLLO.” 


Can any of your readers inform me of the birth, 
parentage, and end of a paper called the British 
Apollo, performed by a Society of Gentlemen, which 
was published twice a weck, and of which I have 
the second volume ; containing the numbers from 
March 30, 1709, to March 24, 1710? It seems to 
be an ancient, but by no means worthy prede- 
cessor of the “ N. & Q.,” as the principal part is 
occupied by questions and replies, to which is 
added a page of very indifferent poetry; a short 
letter concerning foreign news (in one number, 
commencing: “ Feb. 22, 1710. Sir, yesterday we 
received a male from Holland, by which we have 
confirmation from Warsaw,” &c.); and a few ad- 
vertisements of “good Bohee at 24s. per Ib.;” 
quack doctors ; a reward for a runaway negro in a 
suit of grey livery, &c. &c. The questions and 
answers are somewhat of a miscellaneous character, 
some on deep religious subjects; as on free will, 
election, &c.: one begins, “ Resplendent sages, 
pray oblige your adorer with an exposition of 
Matt. xxiii. 35.” Some on medical topics, and ap- 
parently from those who have a personal interest 
in the reply, as, “whether thin people are most 
liable to consumption ;” “ whether three half-pints 
of good punch per diem is good for that com- 
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plaint ;” “on the wholesomeness of cyder ;” “op 
the properties of crabs’ eyes ;” “respecting the 
virtues of raisons of the sun.” One is: “ Gentle. 
men, I being very willing to keep my carcass jn 
health as much as I can, I would fain know which 
is the best for me to drink in a morning, tea or 
Another, “Gentlemen, pray give 
your opinion of mushrooms.” Of the miscella. 
neous ones, the following may serve as specimens: 
What sort of a person was Xenophon? What 
were the Carpocratians ?_ Whether music has any 
virtue to drive away devils? Is a person who hag 
just eaten his breakfast heavier than before? 
How ancient is the use of rattles for children? 
Answer, attributing the invention to Archytas of 
Tarentum, the tutor of Plato. Whence came the 
proverb, As bold as a Beauchamp? Answer, from 
Thos. Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who in 1346, 
with one squire and six archers, encountered and 
repulsed 100 armed men in Normandy. Why 
several couples of hounds are called a pack? 
Answer, derived from zu«vos, confertus. Why ae 
those who have lost their love said to wear willow 
garlands? What is the meaning of the words 
“Fear God and honour the King” being written 
upon the sign of the Bell always? Why are 
thieves more sharp towards Christmas than at other 
times? And one probably of personal interest: 
Whether a house and shop well situated will let 
sooner by being shut up, or the contrary ? Another 
is, “ What mark can you give me to know a fod 
by?” And the appropriate answer, “ The sending 
such a wise question.” E. H.Y. 

[ The first number of Tie British Apollo was issued on 
February 13, 1708, and it was published twice a-week, 
It completed its career in March, 1711, having attained 
the bulk of three volumes folio. An abridgment of 
this curious periodical, “containing 20CO Answers to 
Questions in most Arts and Sciences,” was published 
in 1726 and 1740, 3 vols, 12mo. ] 








SIR THOMAS PARR'S OR SIR WILLIAM PELHAM'S 
TOMB AT KENDAL, 


Some years ago I made the following extract 
from Nicholson and Burns’ History of Westmore- 
land, vol.i. p.75., and which I have had mislaid, 
or I should have sent it you sooner : 

“In the isle called Parr’s (alluding to the old 
church at Kendal), which belonged to the Parrs of 
Kendal Castle, Sir Thomas Parr, Knight, is commonly 
supposed to have been interred under a large tomb- 
stone without any inscription; there having been ia 
the glass window over it, until demolished by Crom- 
well's soldiers, the following distich : 


* Pray for the soul of Sir Thomas Parr, Knight, 
Who was Squire of the Body to King Henry the 8th.’ 


But it hath evidently appeared before that he was not 
buried here, but in the Blackfriars Church in London; 
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memory only of his having caused that window to be 
made of painted glass. 

“Most probably under this stone lies interred the 
body of Sir William Parr, father of the said Sir 
Thomas: for the arms of the tombstone are encircled 
with the Garter, and no other of the family besides 
this Sir William, and his grandson, William Marquis 
of Northampton, was dignified with that honour: and | 
the latter, we have found, was buried at Warwick.” 


P 2 os o | 

therefore, most probably, that inscription was in | 
| 

| 

| 


I made the above extract under an intention, if 
ever again I paid a visit to Kendal, that I would 
examine this tomb; for it has struck me that it 
may refer to the third and last Sir William Pelham, 
Knight, of Brocklesby, one of the ancestors of the 
present Earl of Yarborough. Sir William Pelham 
was a strong and warm adherent to the cause of 
his sovereign, Charles I., on whose behalf he raised 
a troop of cavaliers, whom he commanded at the 

at battle fought at Marston Moor, when the 
Royal forces were so signally defeated by Crom- 
well. This repulse had such an effect on Sir 
William Pelham’s feelings that he fell sick under 
it at Kendal, and a prey to chagrin and disappoint- 
ment. He actually died there of a broken heart, 
and according to the family records he was there 
interred. 

This is not the first tomb that I have met with, 
of the period of Cromwell’s usurpation, that is 
without an inscription; and it would be a satisfac- 
tion to me if any of your correspondents at Kendal 
would inspect it, and note whether or not there is 
any indication of the buckle and belt of the Pelham 
family on the arms, or upon the tomb, so as to 
corroborate my surinise. If I recollect right, the 
present incumbent of Kendal was formerly resi- 
dent in Lincolnshire, and he may perhaps feel an 
interest in the inquiry. Wurm S. Hestepen. 





Minor Queries. 
Portraits of Wolsey.—I shall be much obliged 


if you, or any of your numerous correspondents, 
can inform me if there is any authority for the 
reason commonly alleged for the portraits of Car- 
dinal Wolsey having been taken in profile, namely, 
that he had but one eye? or if there is any por- 
trait that is not so taken ? SEMLOH. 


Was Bossuet married ? — There is good reason 
for believing that Bossuet, the renowned champion 
of Romanism, was himself privately married. (See 
Mémoires et Anecdotes de la Cour et du Clergé de 
France: Londres, 1712.) Can any of your corre- 
spondents throw light upon this point ? 

MariconDa. 


Goose Fair.—Can any one inform me of the 
origin of the Nottingham Goose Fair, and why so 
called? It was formerly a fair of some repute, 
and of three weeks’ duration. ra F 





“T Bide my Time.” — With whom, and under 
what circumstances, did the saying “I bide m 
. ” “e © - 
time ” originate ? Hi. M. 


Biting the Thumb.— Can any of your readers 
inform me what is the origin of biting the thumb 
at any one, to show contempt, &c., as in Romeo 
and Juliet, Act I. Se. 1.: 

“T will bite my thumb at them, which is a disgrace 
to them if they bear it ?” 


I cannot find any satisfactory note to it anywhere. 
Monracue C. Roper. 


Camden's Definition of Cockney (Vol. iv., p..237.). 
— Blount, in his Glossographia, 1670, says: 

“ Cambden takes the etymology of cockney from the 
river Thamesis, which runs by London, and was of old 
time called Cockney. Others say the little brook whieh 
runs by Turnbole or Turnmill Street was anciently so 
called.” 


Where does Camden give this etymology? I do 
not find it in his Britannia. J. Lewetyn Curtis. 


Julge Jeffries. — What is the origin of so 
many places being pointed out as the residence of 
Judge Jeffries? Mumfords, a manor house oppo- 
site Bulstrode Park, has always since 1814 been 
named as one, and I have seen it stated that he 
lived at Bulstrode. I have never within that 
time heard in the neighbourhood the story as to the 
camp, given in Lower’s Curiosities of Heraldry, 
p- 166. (See Vol. i., p. 470.) A.C. 


Robert Stanser, Second Bishop of Nova Scotia, 
1816—1824. — He resigned his see in 1824; but I 
eannot find when or where he died, or what pre- 
ferments he held in the church previously to being 
elevated to the colonial see of Nova Scotia. Any 
information on these points will be acceptable ; 
also at ‘what university educated (Oxford appa- 
rently) ? A.S. A. 


Wuzzeerabad. 


Colonial Newspapers. — When was the first 
West India newspaper printed? What was its 
title, and in what language was it printed? D.X. 

St. Lucia. 


Church Brasses subsequent to 1688.—In the 
parish church at Pimperne, Dorsetshire, there is 
on the south wall a brass, eighteen inches square, 
to the memory of Mrs. Dorothy Williams, a. p. 
1698. It represents a female figure, in the costume 
of the period, rising from a skeleton, which lies 
stretched upon a mattress. At the corner is 
“ Edmund Colepeper fecit.” 

Can any correspondent inform me of the exist- 
ence of brasses later than the Revolution of 1688 ? 

W. Ewar:’ 


Pimperne, Blandford, 
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The Old Roson—an inn sign between St. Albans 
and Harpenden. What is the meaning? A.C. 


Queries on Popular Phrases.—In The Four 
Knaves, published by the Percy Society, p. 54.: 
“ Bring in a quart of maligo, right true ; 
And looke, you rogue, that it be pee and hew.” 
P. 81.: 
“ The fierce and crewell warre-God at the sharpe?” 
P. 83. (with reference to the dress of the hnaves 
on the cards), it is said: 
“T think before the Conquest many yeares.” 
Is this opinion of the antiquity of playing cards 
warranted ? 
P. 95.: 
“ Deafe eares, blind eyes, the palsie, goute, and mur.” 
P. 97.: 
* And let spice-conscience fellows talke their fill.” 
In Ballads on Great Frost of 1683-4 (Percy 
Society), p. 15. : 
“ He'll print for a sice, 
( For that is his price).” 
P. 97.3 
“ The rocks (Qy. rooks) at nine-holes here do flock 
together.” 
“ A game at marbles, I remember when a boy.” 
Can it be illustrated ? 
P. 32.: 
“ Shall we Moreclack make?” 
Query, the old spelling of Mortlock ? 
P. 33. : 
“ And a tire or more, 
Of Potguns four.” 
What does this mean ? 


J.R. R. 


Etymology of Llewellyn. — What is the etymo- 
logy of my name ? LLEWELLYN. 


Voydinge Knife. —I find in an inventory of the 
Earl of Leicester's goods, taken after his decease 
in the time of Elizabeth : “One Voydinge knife of 
silver.” Can you inform me what a “ voydinge 
knife” was used for ? 

I see, in a first edition of Johnson which I have 
by me, that a voiders was a basket in which broken 
meat was carried from the table. SxKer. 

Newport, Essex. 


Sir John Mason.— Anthony 1 Wood says of 


Sir John Mason, of whom I have before put a 
Query (Vol. v., p.537.), that he was born at 
Abingdon, Berka, son of a cowherd by his wife, 
the sister of a monk of that place (see Ath. Or. by 
Bliss, ii. f. 54.) 

In MS. Cott. Claud. c.iii. f. . . the arms of the 
said Sir John Mason are given as here set out : 
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“ Quarterly 1. or a lion ramp. with two heads azure, 
guttée de sang. 
2. quarterly gules and azure a lion 
ramp. counterchanged. 
3. argent on a chevron, gules between 
three snakes coiled, sable a cresgent 
..+ for difference. 
4. as the first.” 
The second quarter is noted “ Langston,” the 
third “ Radley,” but both incorrectly. 
The same arms impaling Isley were on his tomb 
in old St. Paul’s (see Dugiale’s St. Paul's, by 


| Ellis, f. 65.). 


readers inform me, 


Can any of your heraldic 
lineage was? [lis 


who the cowherd of gentle 


| widow remarried one Wykes. (See Sir John Mason's 


G. Sremsman StTerymay, 


will.) 
Yolante de Dreux, Widow of Alexander JI]. 


| King of Scots. — Is it known what became of this 


French princess, daughter and heiress of Ro- 

bert IV. Count of Dreux, married 15th of April, 

1285, and left a young widow, by her husband’ 

sudden death, within a year afterwards? A.S.A. 
Wuzzeerabad. 


Mary, Queen of Scots’ Daughter, by Earl of 
Bothwell. — This unfortunate child's existence 
seems now generally acknowledged (vide Lingard, 


| Labanoff, and Castelnan), and she is said to have 
| been eventually “ veiled as a nun in the convent of 


Our Lady,” at Soissons, near Paris. Do records 
exist to show the period of her profession or death? 
Any notices of her history would be most inter- 


| esting and affecting; born in captivity (at Loch 
| leven Castle, in February 1568), cradled in ad- 


versity, obscurity, and mystery, and died in exile, 
and probably neglect. A. S.A. 
Wuzzeerabad. 


Lightning. —TIs there such a thing as sheef- 
lightning ; or is that which is so called merely the 
reflection of linear lightning, so distant that the 
flash itself is invisible ? G.T 


Was Penn ever a Slaveholder ? — Did William 
Penn ever make use of Negro slaves? ‘The asser- 


| tion is made in Bancroft’s History of America, 


| that it is said that he did, 


Now, as I never have 
seen such a thing hinted at in any work relating 
to William Penn, and as here it is only put in an 
inexcusably loose manner, I should feel better 
satisfied if the calumny could be entirely refuted; 
as such a charge was entirely inconsistent with the 
whole tenor of his life. Tuos. CRrosFiE.?. 





Hinor Queries Answered. 
Authorship of “Voiage du Monde de Descartes.” 
— May I request your aid in determining the 
authorship of an old French book which I have 
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zure, 


lion 
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recently picked up, bearing the title of Voiage du | 


Monde de Descartes: chez la Veuve de Simon 
Bénard, M.pc. xc1. INQUISITOR. 


[Par le P. Daniel. Barbier adds, “On a inséré le 
second volume, L Histoire de la Conjuration faite a Stock- 
holm contre Descartes, par Gervaise de Montpellier.”] 


Etymology of Sycophant.—Will one of your 
learned correspondents give us the origin of the 
word “ sycophant” ? M.S. M. 


[In Brande’s Dictionary of Science, &c., we read, 
« Sycophant (Gr. ovxoparyrns; from ovxor, a fig, paivw, 
I disclose). It was forbidden by the laws of Athens, at 
one time, to export figs. The public informers who 
gave notice of delinquencies against this fiscal law were 
extremely unpopular, and hence the word came into 
use to signify an informer or false accuser generally, in 
which sense it is constantly used by Aristophanes and 
the orators, In modern languages it has acquired the 
sense of a mean flatterer.” 


| by the water side. 


Tuboo.— What is the meaning, and what the | 


derivation of this word? It is often met with in 
newspaper writing. D. X. 

St. Lucia. 

[Dr. Ogilvie, in The Imperial Dictionary, has given 
the following derivation : — 

“Tasoo, v. t. To forbid, or to forbid the use of; to 


interdict, approach, or use; as to taboo the ground set | 


apart as a sanctuary for criminals, Tuabooed ground is 
held sacred and inviolable. In the isles of the Pacific 
it is of great foree among the inhabitants, as denoting 
prohibition or religious interdict.” ] 


Shaston, where ?—I have recently met with a 
tradesman’s token, issued by one “ Edward Burd” 
of Shaston, during the middle of the seventeenth 
century, but I have not been successful in finding 
in what county this place is situated, although I 
have searched the Gazetteer; and I shall be glad 
if any correspondent can supply the information. 

J. N. Cuapwick. 

{In Langdale's Topographical History of Yorkshire, 
there is a place in the West Riding called Shafton 
{spelt Sharston in Adams’ Index Villaris) in the parish 


| for six years. 


mean “deep valleys.” By the Saxons it was called 
Devenascyre and Devnascyre, or Devonshire. 

Worcester. — The etymology of Worcester is with 
some plausibility adduced from “ Wyre-Cestre,” the 
Camp or Castle of Wyre, under which name a forest 
still exists in the neighbourhood of Burdley. 

Dorset.— This county was anciently inhabited by a 
people whom Ptolemy calls Durotriges, a name which 
Mr. Hutchins (after Camden) derives from the British 
words Dwr, water, and Trig, an inbabitant, or dwellers 
The Saxons called them Dorsettan, 
whence the modern name. 

Somerset, says the Magna Britannia, is called by the 
Saxons Sumertun, from the “summer-like temperature 
of the air.” The Welsh for the same reason call it 
Glad-arhaf. ] 


Charles Inglis, First Bishop of Nova Scotia, 
1787. — Preferments in church, university, date 
and place of death, with age, &c., of this prelate 
are solicited. A. S. A. 

Wuazzeerabad, 


[ During the years 1755-58, Mr. Inglis conducted a 
free school at Lancaster, U. S., where he became favour- 
ably known to the clergy of the neighbourhood, who 
recommended him to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, to sueceed Mr. Neill 
as minister to Dover Mission. With these testimonials 
he came to England, was admitted by the Bishop of 
London to holy orders, and arrived at his mission sta- 
tion, Dover, on the Ist July, 1759, where he laboured 
In 1765, Mr. Inglis obtained permis- 


| sion of the Society to accept the appointment of assist- 


of Felkirk, wapentake of Staincross, five miles from | 
Barnsley, seven from Wakefield, and nine from Ponte- | 


fract. ] 


Etymology of Devon, §c. — What is the etymo- 
logy of the word Devon ? and of the word Wor- 
cestershire? Ihave heard or read the derivation 
of the latter from Wig, and ceaster, the Anglo- 
Saxon words for war and city. But why should 
it have been thus named ? ’ 


Dorsetshire and Somerset? Artuur C. Wuson. 


[ Devon. — The earliest inhabitants of this county 
were the Damnonii or Dumnonii, derived by some 
from two Pheenician words, dan, or dun, a hill, and 
moina, mines. The Cornish Britons named the county 
Dunan ; the Welsh Deuffneynt, defined by Camden to 


Also the etymology of 





ant to Dr. Auchmuty, and catechist to the negroes at 
New York. On the death of Dr. Auchmuty, he was 
elected by the churchwardens and vestry to succeed 
him as rector of Trinity Church, On the breaking out 
of the war, none suffered greater pecuniary loss than 
Mr. Inglis; for not only was his private estate confis- 
cated, but he was compelled also to abandon his rectory, 
and to accompany some loyalists of his congregation to 
Annapolis in Nova Scotia. In 1783 he was obliged to 
fly to England for his life, where he was consecrated 
bishop of Nova Scotia on the 12th of August, 1787. 
He departed this life in February, 1816, having la- 
boured in the service of religion for more than fifty 
years in the North American colonies. } 





Replies. 
THE FLEMISH CLOTHIERS IN 
(Vol. vi., p. 36.) 

F. M. may be referred, for an account of the 
Flemish colonies established in the district of Rés, 
in Pembrokeshire, and Gower, in Glamorganshire, 
to different extracts which I gave in Vol. iv., p. 4. 
To this I may add, that both colonies speak the 
English language, to the uter exclusion of Welsh, 
retaining, however, several words quite pecu- 
liar to themselves, and apparently of a Flemish 
origin. <A very few of these I give, as they occur 


WALES. 
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to me; but I have been informed that the distin- 
guished ethnologist Dr. Latham had commenced 
collecting them with a view to publication : 

Semet, a sieve. 

Wieste, dreary, desolate. 

Eddish, stubble. 

Mabsant, a marriage feast. 

Viaithens, a species of porridge. 

Perch, to sit down, 

Toit, free, gay, untrammelled. 

Pilm, dust. 

Drownd, a greyhound. 

Vorion, the headlands of a ploughed field. 

Nummet, anything eaten in the hand, equivalent 

to luncheon in English. &c. &e. 

The names also which prevail amongst them are 
very different from those of their Welsh neighbours: 
as Holland, Hullin (perhaps a corruption of the last), 
Guy, Clement, Givelin, &c. They keep carefully 
apart from the Welsh, who also regard them with 





In the western suburbs of the town of Leicester, 
by the side of the ancient via vicinalis, leading 
from the Roman Rate to the Vosse Road, ang 
about seventy yards beyond the old Bow Bridge 
(so romantically associated with the closing scenes 
in the eventful life of Richard IIL.), rises a con. 
stant spring of beautifully limpid water, and known 
as St. Augustine’s, or, more commonly, St. Austin’s 
Well. It derived its designation from its vicinity 
to the Augustine monastery, situated immediately 
on the opposite side of the river Soar. The well 
is now covered and enclosed; but within the me 
mory of persons still living it was in the state thus 
described by Nichols (Hist. Leic. vol. i. p. 300.) — 


“ The well is three quarters of a yard broad, and the 


| same in length within its enclosure, the depth of its 


contempt, and who still designate them by the name | 


of “The Flemings.” Intermarriages are of the 
rarest occurrence, and, ethnologically speaking, 
the differences of the two races are most striking. 
The Flemings are taller, and less finely knit, 
than the Cymry; yet they have fine independent 
upright figures, the expression of which is made 
more emphatic by their large clear blue eyes, 
their placid — perhaps almost phlegmatic —coun- 
tenances, and the quietude of thcir movements. 
The most striking trait, however, of the physiog- 
nomy is the great length from the inner corner of 
the eye to the nostril. 

If they were indeed, as is generally affirmed. 
planted by Henry L., for the purpose of instructing 
the Welsh in the weaving of woollens, they have 
admirably fulfilled their task; and even yet their 
whittles, scarfs, &c., are celebrated for their fine 
texture and brilliant scarlet colour. SELEvcws. 


Your correspondent F. M. will find many parti- 
culars on this subject in Fuller’s Worthies, article 
“Pembrokeshire ;” and in Norris's Etchings of 
Tenby, &c., 4to.: London, 1812, 8.8. S. 


See “N. & Q,,” Vol. iv., pp. 370, 371. and 453. 
J. Leweryn Curtis. 





SPRINGS AND WELLS, MONKISIT BURIALS, ETC. 


(Vol. vi., p. 28.) 


The Note of Mr. Rawtinson respecting cele- 


brated springs and wells, is one calculated to draw 
forth much curious and interesting information on 


lowing particulars in aid of this result; although, 
as far as [am aware, no lingering belief exists that 
“fairy elves their watch are keeping” over any of 
the wells in this locality. 


water from the lip, or back-edging on the carth, where 
it commonly overflows, is half a yard, It is covered 
with a millstone, and enclosed with brick on three 
sides; that towards the Bow Bridge and the town, is 
open.” 

This well will come under the list of those men- 
tioned by Mr. Raw tnson as “ good for sore eyes,” 
it having been formerly in great repute as a re- 
medy in these cases ; and even since the enclosure 
of the well, many applications for water from the 
pump erected in the adjoining ground have, I 
know, been made for the same purpose. Permit 
me to record, as a further instance of the strange 
metamorphoses which proper names undergo in the 


oral traditions of the people (see the articles on the 


“Tanthony Bell” in “N. & Q.,” Vol. iii, pp. 428. 
484.), that on making some inquiries a few years 


| ago of “the oldest inhabitant” of the neighbour 


hood, respecting St. Augustine's Well, he at first 
pleaded ignorance of it, but at length, suddenly 
enlightened, exclaimed “Oh! you mean Tostingss 
Well!” Nor may it be uninteresting to mention, 
as an illustration of the modes of burial anciently 


| practised by some of the religious orders *, that in 
| the year 1842, on making some excavations in the 


ground lying between the well and the river Soar 
(which is said to have been the burial ground of 
the monastery, and in which now moulders all that 
remains of “the last of the Plantagenets”), several 
skeletons were discovered. They had evidently 
been interred without coffins, and one, which was 
carefully uncovered, was found lying with the arms 
crossed, not over the breast, but over the abdomea, 
in a similar manner to that delineated on the rare 
brass of a priest at Fulbourn, Cambridge. 

In addition to this holy well, we have also an- 
other in the town called’ St. James's Well, but I 
am not aware that there is any legend connected 


: : | with it, except that it had a hermitage adjoining 
a pleasing subject, and I beg to send you the fol- | aH, eneept Chat & had « hermitage an ; 








* “ The xxvj day of July (1556) was bered at the 
Sayvoy a whyt monke of the Charterhowsse, and bered 
in ys monke('s) wede with grett Iyght.”— Machyn’s 
Diary, p. 110, 
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it, or that any particular virtue was attributed to 
it: whilst in the county we have on Charnwood 
Forest the well giving its name to Holy- Well-Haw, 
and the spring on Bosworth Field, rendered famous 
by the tradition of Richard ILL. having drunk at 
it during the battle, and which is surmounted by 
an inscription to that effect from the pen of the | 
learned Dr. Parr, LEICESTRIENSIS. 





“on, GO FROM THE wixpow!” 
(Vol. vi., p. 75.) 

The following stanzas of this old ballad occur in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, 1611 (Act IIL. Se. 5.) : | 

“Go from my window, love, go; 
Go from my window, my dear ! 
The wind and the rain 
Will drive you back again ; 
You cannot be lodged here. 


“ Begone, begone, my jugzy, my puggy, 
Begone, my love, my dear ! 
The weather is warm, 
*T will do thee no harm; 
Thou canst not be lodged here.” 


Fragments are again quoted in The Woman's 
Prize (Act I. Se. 3.); and in Monsieur Thomas 
(Act ILL. Se. 3.). But the song is much older | 
than the seventeenth century. The tune is pre- 
served in Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book; in 
Barley's New Booke of Tablature, 1596; and in 
Morley’s First Booke of Consort Lessons, 1598. 
It is also one of those ballads that received the 
honour of “ moralisation,” in Andro Hart’s Com- | 
pendious Booke of Godly and Spirituall Songs. In 
the latter shape it is so curious that I subjoin it, 
for the especial benefit of those readers who may 
not have met with a “godly” version of one of 
Old England's sinful ditties : 

“ Quho [who] is at my windo, who, who ? 
Goe from my windo, goe, goe, 
Quho calls there, so like ane strangere ? 
Goe from my windo, goe, goe. 


“ Lord, I am here, ane wrached mortal, 
That for thy mercie dois crie and call 
Unto thee, my Lord celestiall ; 

See who is at my windo, who ? 


“O gracious Lord celestial, 
As thou art Lord and King eternall ; 
Grant us grace that we may enter all, 
And in at thy doore let me goe. 


“ Quho is at my windo, quho? 
Goe from my windo, goe ; 
Cry no more there, like ane strangere, 

But in at my doore thou goe !” 

In Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, ed. 1620, is a 
sort of paraphrase or companion song to this, but 
it is far too contemptible to be worth transcribing. 
It is inserted with some variations (not for the | 


| until a late period. 









better) in the fourth volume of Durfey's Pills to 
Purge Melancholy, 1719. 

“Go from my window,” retained its popularity 
It is mentioned in Otway’s 
Soldier's Fortune, and several other plays of about 
the same time. 

Traditional versions are probably still floating 
about the country. ‘The late Mr. Bacon of Nor- 
wich used to sing one, which, to judge from the 
first stanza (the only one that could be recalled to 
memory) promised an improvement upon the 
ancient copy : 

“ Go from my window, my love, my dove, 

Go from my window, my dear! 

For the wind is in the west, 
And the cuckoo’s in his nest, 

And you can’t have a lodging here.” 

Epwarp F, Rimpavct. 





MITIGATION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT TO A 
FORGER. 
(Vol. v., p. 444.) 
After an interval of several years from the time 
of my hearing the story referred to by H. B.C., 


| and of which I made no note at the time, I met 


my informant last week, and had an opportunity 
of correcting certain failures of memory. I find 
that it was only said in the neighbourhood where 
he had lived, that the forger had escaped from the 
hulks by counterfeiting a government order for 
his own release. What, therefore, was stated by 
me as a fact, had been only a report. The peti- 


| tion was presented to the judges as they descended 


the steps of the “Judges’ Lodgings” at York, 
which is a considerable edifice. A Yorkshire par- 
son may be excused for unwittingly allowing the 
minster to obtrude itself into a good story. I 
cannot now divest myself of the first impression ; 
but, of course, I submit. The obdurate judge 
was Baron Graham. ‘The trial took place about 
thirty-five years ago. 

In order to put H.B.C. still more closely on 
the trail, I will mention, whilst my information 
is fresh, that my friend also to!d me that it was 
about the second known instance of the royal 
clemency being extended to a condemned forger. 
The previous case was scarcely less interesting. 
A forger was sentenced to be hanged; but there 
were extenuating circumstances, and a petition to 
the crown in his favour was circulated for signa- 
ture. One person who signed it was a dissenting 
minister named Fawcett, who sometime before 
had published a Commentary on the Bible, with 
which George III. had been so well pleased, that 
he sent for him, and told him he should be glad to 
serve him. Mr. Fawcett, however, replied, that 
his majesty could give him nothing in this life 
which he valued. The king then told him, that 
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he might call upon him if he ever stood in need of 
a favour. Mr. Fawcett now resolved to put royal 
favours to the test. He therefore undertook to 
present the petition, and claim a fulfilment of the 
king's word. He did so, and succeeded: for the 
capital punishment was remitted by royal mandate. 

Aurrep Gatry. 


“BOSOM MULTIPLIED.” 
(Vol.{vi., p. 85.) 

In Mr. Srxcer’s remarks upon my defence of 
this expression, I can only find one tangible point 
admitting of reply. Against the mere assertion of 
adverse opinion, without argument, I have no 
desire to contend. 

The alleged “fatal objection,” in the present 
instance, is this: 

“ The context requires a plural noun to be in concord 
with they and their, and therefore ‘this bosom multi- 
plied * cannot be right.” 

Now, I can scarcely believe it possible that 
Mr. Stxcer could have overlooked the parallel 
metaphor to which I directed attention in the fifth 
clause of my original argument; and yet in that 
metaphor this very same peculiarity of expression 
(which Mr. Stycer is pleased to call error) is 
much more prominent, viz. : 

* At once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 
The sweet which is their poison.” 

This passage is, I presume, of undoubted 
genuineness; and yet, in it them and their are in 
much closer apparent connexion with the singular 
noun, than in the case objected to; consequently, 
with such a palpable example, within a few lines, 
of a repetition of the very difficulty he was animad- 
verting upon, I cannot conceive how Mr, Sincer 
could indulge in the vein he has respecting it. 

But the truth is, that no real difficulty exists at 
all; because it is quite plain that the dominant 





the armorial ensigns attributed to each by Burke 
in his Armorie bear striking affinity not only with 
each other, but even, to some extent, with the 
obviously (at first sight) distinct families of Ree, 
Reid, or Rede. On the kindred name Wrey 
Wotton remarks (vol. iii. p. 362.): 

“ From an old pedigree of this family I find Robert 
Le Wrey living 2nd King Stephen (a.p. 1136); and 
by the prefixed adjunct they seem to take their name 
from some office. Others denominate them from their 
habitation of Wrey, co. Devon.” 

The halberds in the coat of arms, and the ol 
crest of the family (an arm holding a commander's 
truncheon), seem to confirm the idea of ther 
official origin. The old word to ree or ray, ae 
cording to Bailey, signifies “to agitate corn ing 
sieve, that the chaffy or lighter parts may gather 
together.” Might Le Wrey have had originally 
some such signification, adopted, like the patronymic 
Malleus or Mallet, from the bruising propensities 


| of the first bearer of the name ? 


antecedent throughout the whole speech, to such | 


words as they, them, their, &c., is “ the people,” in 


this question of Brutus which occurs a few lines 


previously : 
“ Why shall the people 
One that speaks thus, 


give 
their voice ?” 

A. E.B. 
Leeds. 


ON THE PATRONYMICS RAY OR WRAY. 


(Vol. iv., p. 164.) 

As no one has replied to the Query of your 
correspondent H. W. G. R. respecting the origin, 
arms, and motto of these families, may I be per- 
mitte 1 to offer a few remarks thereupon? What- 
ever obscurity may rest on the original of Ray or 
Wray, and their numerous variations, certain it is 


The 


The connexion (if Burke can be depended on) 
between this name and some of its numerous 
affinities (supposing the variations to have been 
adopted at pleasure, as in the case of the great 
naturalist), may be inferred from the subjoined 
tabular view which (if not trespassing too much on 
your space) may perhaps interest some of your 
philological or antiquarian readers : 

Az. on a chief or, 3 martlets gules, 
borne by - . - - 
Sa. a fess between 3 poleaxes arg. 
helved gu., borne by - 
(To this last name (Ray) Burke 

assigns the “ Bourchier ” crest 

only as that of the family, as 

borne by Sir Bourchier Wrey, 

Bart., in conjunction with his 

paternal crest.) 

Az. a chevron ermine between 3 

battleaxes or, handled gu., on a 

chief of the last 3 martlets gu., 

borne by . - - - Wrey 
(This coat, it will be seen, is formed 

on the blending of the two shields 

above given.) 

Azure 3 crescents or, borne by - Ray and Rythee 
(Barons Rythee 
temp. Edw. L) 


Wray and Ray 


Wrey and Ray 


The same coat with roundles (for 
cadency ?) borne by - - 
same between 4 crescents, 
borne by - - . - 
Azure 6 crescents or, borne by - 
Per pale wavy argent and sable 3 
crescents counterchanged, borne 
by . - - . : 
Argent, on a bend sable, between 
3 crescents, as many annulets 
or, borne by - . - - Rees 


Wray and Reay 
Rea and Ree 


Rye 


Reed ' 


incli 
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Gu. a bend ermine, a label or, 
borne by . - - - 


Ray, Rey, and 


Rye 
Gu. a fess ermine in chief, a label 
or, borne by - - - - Rees 
Quarterly arg. and azure a bend 
gules, borne by - - - Do. 


The same, the bend charged with 
$fleurs-de-lis of the first (some- 
times or), borne by 

Per pale gu. and sab. a cross 
bottonée (sometimes crosslet) 
fitchée between 4 fleurs-de-lis 
or, borne by - - - : 

The same coat, varying the tinc- 

tures and the cross, borne by - 

Vert astagcouchant argent attired 


Ray and Rae 


Reedand Rythe 


Reade and Rede 


or, borne by - - - - Ray 
Vert 3 stags courant argent, borne 
by - - - - - Rae and Reay 


(See Burke's 
Supplement ) 
Gu. (sometimes az.) a fess between 
3 ostriches’ heads, with horse- 
shoes in the beak, or, borne by 
(The crest of the family of Wray 
and Ray is an ostrich, in the 


beak a horseshoe.) 


These instances may suflice to show the seem- 
ingly kindred origin of several branches of each 
family. It will be seen none exactly resemble the 
coat given by your correspondent as that adopted 
by John Ray. 

The adoption of the family motto, I am more 
inclined to think, must be looked on as a mere 
jeu-de-mot — an heraldic pun (of which many in- 
stances may be adduced *) originating in the simple 
choice, but more often the whimsical caprice, of 
the adopter. The family of Homfray bear for 
motto, “ L’homme vrai aime son pays :” on which 
Burke has the following (Vide Commoners, vol. i. 
p. 236.) : 

“The name of ‘ Homfray’ is derived from the 


Ryed or Ryede 


_* “ Vero nihil verius" is the family motto of Vere. 
Vernon bears “ Ver non semper viret,”’— capable of a 
double signification; “ Sapere aude ” for Wyse; and 
“Vows should be respected” for Vowe; “ Quod dixi, 
dixi” for Dixie; “Vincenti dabitur” for Vincent ; 
“Ne vile velis” for Neville: and many others may be 
added, each having some peculiarity to recommend 
them: for quaintness some, as “ Do no yll, quoth 
Doyle,” D’Oyley. Wykeham and Curzon are other 
Specimens: but the most remarkable for applicability 
° the motto borne by the family of Dymoke, Here- 
¢itary Champions of England, viz, “ Pro rege Dimico,” 
assumed probably at the time of the alliance of the 
family with the great house of Marmyon; or at all 
events in allusion to the tenure of Scrivelsby, from 
which the cffice of champion was derived. : 
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French words * Homme vrai,’ and the several families 
of Humfrey, various as the spelling may be, claim a 
common progenitor. The branch Homfray of Landaff, 
&e. is the only one, however, which has preserved the 
correct (?) orthography.” 

If this argument, ingenious as it is, be capable 
of proof, whence, may I ask, arises the far more 
frequent use of the terminate phrey or phry, and 
their variations? Bailey gives the etymon of 
Humfrey (only) from “ Home, Eng.” and the Saxon 
for “ peace,” * ¢.d. one who makes peace at home,” 
—a very domesticated original, truly, and a most 
worthy and becoming commentary on the pre- 
nomen Homme vrai. Have we not received this 
name, like Godfrey, from the German; or may not 
th ph be derived from the Greek — perhaps from 
‘Ouddpwr, or some other compound of ¢piv, of like 
signification ?— unanimity, concord, &c., being 
implied in this, as in the other “ peace-loving” 
derivative. H. W. S. 8. 

Southampton. 


THE DEMONSTRATIVE “ THAT” IN THE OPENING OF 
“ MEASURE FOR MEASURE.” 
(Vol. vi., p. 79.) 

The only point upon which I wish to prolong the 
discussion with Mr. Hickson relates to Measure for 
Measure; being the “ question of fact” respecting 
which he now makes the following admission : 

“If we do say to a messenger ‘take that to,’ &c., the 
words indicate that they accompany the act of trans- 
ferring the missive; and whoever should not accom- 


pany the words with such acts, would use them 
improperly.” 
This admission is all that I contend for. It is 


the precise hypothesis upon which I have all along 
bused my interpretation of the passage in the 
opening of Measure for Measure; but I under- 
stood Mr. Hickson, in his first communication, 
to deny it. 

If he will refer to my original statement, he will 
find that my hypothesis was this: that the abso- 
lute act of transfer commences with “Them no 
more remains;” and ends with “there is your 
commission.” 

Mr. Hickson will surely not deny that there 
may be such a thing as a protracted presentation! 
Particularly when we have its exact counterpart 
in the equally protracted presentation subse- 
quently made to Angelo, commencing with “ Hold, 
therefure, Angelo,” and ending with “take your 
commission !” 

These parallels are of frequent occurrence with 
Shakspeare, and seem to proceed from design. At 
all events, when carefully studied, they become 
extremely useful as corroborative analogies in 
cases of doubt. A. E. B. 


Leeds, 
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RHYMES UPON PLACES. 
(Vol. v., p. 618., &e.) 


Observing, from the number of references in 
your Index to Vol. v., that this subject possesses 
interest for some of your readers, I transcribe a 
few more local rhymes not to be found in Grose’s 


Provincial Glossary : 
LINCOLN. 
“ York was, London is, but Lincoln shall be 
The greatest city of all the three.” 
KENT. 
“ English lord, German count, and French Marquis, 
A yeoman of Kent is worth them all three.” 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
“ Blest is the eye 
Betwixt Severn and Wye.” 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
“T, John of Gaunt, 
Do give and grant, 
To Roger Burgoyne 
And the heirs of his loin, 
Both Sutton and Potton 
Until the world’s rotten.” 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
“ Tring, Wing, and Ivinghoe, all these three did go 
For striking the Black Prince a blow.” 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. SCONE STONE. 
“ Except old saws be vain 
And wits of wizards blind, 
The Scots in place must reign 
Where they this stone shall find.” 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


It is singular that none of your correspondents 


have yet cited Shakspeare’s memorable lines : 
“ Piping Tebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillbro’, Hungry Grafton, 
Dudging Exhall, Papist Wicksford, 

Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bedford.” 

CORNWALL. 
“ Pars Corinea datur Corineo, de duce nomen 
Patria; deque viro gens Corinensis habet.” 


WiruaM Bares. | 


Birmingham. 





PORTRAIT OF GEORGE FOX. 
(Vol. v., p. 164.; Vol. vi., p. 43.) 


Thomas Clio Rickman was a stationer in Upper | 
Marylebone Street within the last twenty years ; 

resuming, therefore, that the original portrait of 
Fox, supposed to be painted by Honthorst, is still 
in existence, I shall be glad to know in whose pos- 
session it now is: and as I am editing for the 
Chetham Society a collection of papers, chiefly 
consisting of the private correspondence of the 
immediate family connexions of George Fox, I 
shall be much obliged to the present possessor of 


this portrait if he will permit me to see it. 





I am not aware that an engraving after th 
painting was published in any edition of For; 
Journal; and im the absence of more explicit jp. 
formation from your correspondent Bonsauy, | 
conclude, partly from the occurrence of the word 
“sect” in the inscription, that the engraving dij 
not originally form a part of the book in which} 
is inserted. 

An impression of this engraving may be founj 
in the portfolio of Joseph Smith, Bookseller, jp 
Oxford Street, New Road, Whitechapel, who pos. 
| sesses several representations of Fox, but no other 
in a devotional attitude. 

One of these, well engraved in line by Samud 
Allen, after a painting by S. Chinn, was published 
in 1838; another, lithographed by T. Stackhouse 
from a drawing by W. Dance, was published jg 
1824; and a third is a small dotted engraving, 
without the name of painter or engraver, published 
by W. Darton in 1822. Mr. Smith believes tha 
none of these three representations is copied from 
any authentic portrait: but he possesses also 

very small oval plate-engraving printed in folio, 

| without date ; it is a fac-simile of a rude woodeut 
which Mr. Smith believes was printed in som 
publication contemporaneous with Fox; and he 
understands that with the assistance of this wood- 
cut, the above-mentioned three portraits were 
composed. 

The only other portrait of Fox, which I have 
seen or heard of, is an etching by Sawyer, Jun, 

ublished by Rodd of Little Newport Street; 
Mr. Rodd informs me that this etching wa 
founded on the before-mentioned woodcut, which 
was printed, with George Fox’s name attached, on 
an advertisement sheet, issued by the proprietors 
of a quack medicine of very old standing, called 
the Anodyne Necklace. J. Lewerrn Cuan. 


| 
| 





ST. MARGARET. 
(Vol. vi., p. 76.) 

Your correspondent may like to know that there 
are several metrical legends touching St. Margaret. 
One given by Hickes from a MS. in Trin. Coll 
Cambr. : 


“ Olde ant yonge i preit our folies for to lete.” 


Another in the Vernon MS. at Oxford: 

“ Seinte Margarete was an holi maid and good.” 
And one printed, of which no mention has yet 
been made; neither Ames, Herbert, nor Dibdin 
having recorded it : 

“ Here begynneth the lyfe of Saynte Margarete.” 
Woodcut of a saint, holding the cross betwee 
both hands, and standing on the dragon crouching 
beneath her, as subdued. The cut repeated st 
the back of the title. Colophon : . 

“( Enprynted at London wihtin Téple barre # 
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Saynt Dounstones paryshe at the Syne of the George, 
by me Robert Redman,” 

On the last page Redman’s device : 4to., containing 
three sheets. : 
Without regarding Margaret's troubles, the 
miraculous assistance rendered by an angel bring- 

ing her 
« Parte of the crosse that God was on done,” 


which had the effect not only of slaying the 
dragon, but enabling her to come “ out hole and 
sounde,” after having been swallowed “ body and 
bone” by the aforesaid monster, I will transcribe 
the first few lines, in order to identify the work, 
should any other copy come to light : 
“ Here begynneth of Saynt Margarete 

The blessed lyfe that is so swete, 

To Jesu Christ she is full dere, 

If ye will lysten ye shall here ; 

Herken nowe unto my spell, 

Of her lyfe I wyll you tell, 

Olde and yonge that here be, 

Lysten a whyle unto me.” 

The dragon, concerning whom your correspon- 
dent more particularly inquires, is thus shortly 
described : 

“ She loked a lytell her besyde, 
And sawe a fowle dragon by her glyde, | 
That was of coloure grasse grene, 

With flamynge fyre on to sene, 
Out of his mouthe brenynge bryght, 
She was a frayde of that syght.” 

&e. &e. 

The copy here described was found in a volume 
of tracts at a farmhouse in Somersetshire, and is 
now in my possession. P. B. | 


The church at Stoke-Golding, in this county, is 
also dedicated to St. Margaret the Virgin; and 
while prosecuting my researches for an historical 
account of the fabric, I fell in with the following 
notice of the legend in Brady's Clavis Calendaria, 
London, 1813, 2nd edit., vol. ii. pp. 103-105. : 

“Saint Margaret, whose festival (20th July) has 
been restored to our calendar, after having been once 
expunged, was the daughter of an idolatrous priest at 
Antioch, in Syria, a person distinguished as having 
been one of the greatest enemies to the Christian doc- 
trine. Being remarkable for personal charms, Olybius, | 
the president of the east, became enamoured of our 
saint, and used every effort in his power, supported by 
the authority of her father, to make her abjure the 
Christian religion, to which she had recently been 
converted; but not being able either to induce or to 
terrify her into such renunciation, he caused her to be 
put to the most cruel torments, and afterwards to be 
decapitated, about the year 275. The history of St. | 
Margaret, in the earliest breviaries of the Romish 
Church, was fraught with such impious and absurd 
ancedotes, that they have been from time to time so 
much altered and amended as scarcely to retain any 


| arch enemy. 


| 
part of her original legend ; though, as she has been 


worshipped with extreme fervour by both the Eastern 
and Western Churches, for a supposed power in assisting 
females in child-birth, one miracle was necessarily 
preserved, until nearly the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as an explanation of the cause of that peculiar 
province having been assigned to this saint. Neither 
Olybius, nor her father, having been capable of divert- 
ing her from a steady adherence to the Christian faith, 
recourse was had, say her monkish historians, to the 
assistance of Satan himself, who, in the shape of a 
dragon, swallowed her alive ; though she speedily burst 
from that horrid confinement, and effected her escape. 
So miraculous a circumstance naturally pointed out 
the peculiar powers over which Providence designed 


| her to have empire ; for who could so well be capable 
| of aiding the struggle of the yet unborn infant, as one 


who had extricated herself even from the body of the 
The girdle of this virgin saint was long 
stated to have been kept in pious custody at St. Ger- 
main’s Abbey at Paris; and being girt with it, was 
universally esteemed of the utmost service to ladies 
who were likely soon to require the assistance of the 
obstetric art ; but the holy friars were obliged to super- 


| intend the ceremony : ‘ a piece of charity,’ says an old 


author, ‘to give them their due, they were seldom 
wanting in.” 

“ The Eastern Church records this saint under the 
appellations of St. Pelugia and St. Marina, while the 
Western Church pays reverence to her by the name of 
St. Geruma, or, as our calendar retains it, St, Margaret.” 

There is a representation of this virgin saint in 
stained glass in the north aisle of the choir in 
Winchester Cathedral ; she is represented tread- 
ing a blue dragon, spotted yellow, under her feet. 
There is also a representation of her on the font 
at Stoke-Golding in the same attitude, with a 
small female figure praying to her. On the com- 
partment on the left is a representation of St. 
Nicholas; and on that of the right, one of St. 
Catherine. See Papers on Architecture published 
by J. Weale, 1844, Plate VI, art. “An His- 
torical Account of the Church of Saint Margaret, 
Stoke-Golding, Leicestershire.” 

At the time I took my sketches of the church, 
on a boss in the centre of the ceiling-beam in the 
south aisle, a little eastward of the south entrance, 
was a rude carving representing a female in the 
act of self-delivery, but whether it now exists I 
cannot tell. Tuos. L. Waker. 

Leicester. 

I happen to have a cast from a small oval seal 
representing St. Margaret standing on a dragon, 
surrounded by the legend, “ Margareta. ora. pro 
nobis.” I believe the original matrix is in the 
possession of Mr. Chalmers of Auldbar. E. N. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 
Donne versus Francis Davison (Vol. vi., p. 49.). 
—The translation of Psalm ¢xxxvii., as inserted in 
Select poetry of the reign of Elizabeth, szems to have 
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been ascribed to Francis Davison on the authority 
of Sir Harris Nicolas, who printed it from the 
Harleian MS. 6930., with many others by Francis 
and Christopher Davison, as an appendix to the 
Poetical rhapsody which he edited in 1826. He 
admits that the signatures in that manuscript “ are 
not in the same autograph as the manuscript itself, 
but appear to have been added some time after- 
wards.” It is therefore very questionable evi- 
dence. 

The Poems of Donne were first collectively pub- 
lished in 1633, 4to. On that edition much reliance 
cannot be placed, as it includes An epitaph upon 
Shakespeare which was certainly written by 
William Basse. The editions of 1635 and 1639, 
both in octavo, are not much superior to it, except 
in the omission of that epitaph. It was in 1650— 
and not in 1635, as Malone asserts —that John 
Donne, the civilian, gave the first complete edition 
of the poems of his father ; and as that edition 
contains the psalm in question, the claim made for 
Francis Davison must be set aside. The edition 
of 1650 is dedicated “To the right honourable 
William lord Craven, baron of Lamsted-Mar- 
sham.” It was reprinted in 1669. 

Botton Corney. 

Henry Lord Dover (Vol. vi., pp. 10. 86 ).— It 
may be interesting to your correspondent whose 
inquiries relate to Henry Jermyn, first Baron 
Jermyn of Dover, third Baron Jermyn of St. 


Edmund's Bury and Earl of Dover by creation of 


James IT. after his abdication, to be informed that 
a description of that nobleman’s tomb (formerly 
in the church of the Carmelite monks at Bruges) 
will be found in a forthcoming number of The 
Topographer und Genealogist. He died April 6, 
1708, at Cheveley in Cambridgeshire, and his re- 
mains were, by his desire, carried to Bruges for 
burial. 

A drawing of the monument alluded to is pre- 
served in the MS. “ Sepultur der Stadt Brugge,” 
in the Bibliothéque Publique at Bruges, vol. vi. 
f. 206., whence my description of it. 

Among the archives of Bruges in the Hétel de 
Ville is a commission signed by James IL., dated 
Dublin Castle, December 17, 1639, appointing 
Darby Morphy, Esq., Captain-Lieut. to Lord 
Hunsdon’s regiment of foot. His name may, 
therefore, occur in your correspondent’s list of the 
dethroned monarch's officers. A family of De 
Morphy had previously to this date become located 
at Bruges. G. STEINMAN STEINMAN. 


“ Excperto crede Roberto” (Vol. vi., p. 107.).— 
The fact mentioned by J. H. M. is much too 
modern. Before I asked for the origin of the phrase 
(Vol. iii., p. 353.), I had seen an adaptation of it 
to himself, in his own handwriting, by James L., 
“ Experto crede Jacobo;” and had also made a 
note of it as occurring in a discourse of Ulricus 
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Molitor, which he intituled De Laniis et Phitonicis 
Mulieribus, and addressed to Sigismund, Archduke 
of Austria, in a letter dated 10th January, 1489, 
He says in his first chapter : 

“ Profecto experientia in decidendis causis con. 
temptibilis non est . . . unde tritum est apud po- 
pulares proverbium experto crede ruberto,” 


N.B. 


Vellum-bound Books (Vol. v., p. 607.).—Ty 
answer to Mr. Corney (although not “ in search 
of a vellum-bound Junius”), I beg to say that the 
phrase “ vellum manner” is in common use with 
us bookbinders ; it is used to describe a particular 
method of sewing and forming the back of a book, 
without the hard projecting joints, which are 
formed by hammering the book while in the press, 
The vellum manner is very strong and free in 
opening ; account books are bound upon this prin- 
ciple, it is also extensively used by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society: the book is sewed upon 
strips of vellum.or tape, or on thongs as of old, 
Books bound in vellum style are also much less 
injured for rebinding than when the back is cut in 
for cords and hammered into joints; perhaps the 
advertiser had an eye to this point, he having been 
guilty of joining together that which the author 
had intended should have been kept asunder. 

J. Leicutox. 


It was then a trite proverb. 


40. Brewer Street. 


Monody on the Death of Sir John Moore (Vol. vi. 

p- 80.). — The parody on the monody referred to 
by your correspondents C. H.Coorsr and T. i. 
Kerstey is to be found in the first volume of Jn- 
goldsby Legends, p.111., where the author, the 
tev. Thomas Barham, says : 





“In the autumn of 1824, Captain Medwin having 
hinted that certain beautiful lines on the burial of this 
gallant officer might have been the production of Lord 
Byron’s muse, the late Mr. Sydney Taylor, somewhat 
indignantly, claimed them for their rightful owner, the 
late Rev. Charles Wolfe. During the controversy a 
third claimant started up in the person of a soi-disaut 
Doctor Marshall, who turned out to be a Durham 
blacksmith, and his pretensions a hoax. It was theo 
that a certain Doctor Peppercorn put forth Ais pre- 
tensions to what he averred was the only ‘true and 
original ’ version, viz. (here follows the parody as given 
by Mr. Kexstey) : 

* Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores.’— Virgil. 
‘1 wrote the lines — M lowned them — he told 
!"" — Thomas Ingoldsby. 





stories ! 


The production of the parody had been ascribed 
to Praed and others, until the admission of Barham 
was made that he was its author, as given above. 

L. Jewitt. 


The MTereditary Standard Bearer ( Vol. ¥5 
p- 609.).—The present “ Hereditary Royal Stan- 
dard Bearer,” Frederick Lewis Scrymgeour-Wed- 
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derburn, of Wedderburn and Birkhill, is pater- 
nally a Serymgeour, the surname of Wedderburn 
having been first assumed by his uncle (to whom 
his father succeeded) on inheriting the estate of 
the same name in 1778. 
Maitland family, in Douglas's Peerage, I can find 
no mention of the office of “ Hereditary Standard 
Bearer,” which is assigned to the Earl of Lauder- 
dale in modern Peerages, and also in the list of 
the “Royal Household” (Scotland) contained in 
Oliver and Boyd's Edinburgh Almanack. In the 
course of the proceedings betore the Privy Council, 
jn 1823, on the dispute between the Duke of 
Hamilton and Lord Douglas relative to the right 
of bearing the Scottish crown at royal processions, 
it was stated by Mr. Warren (one ot Lord Douglas’ 
counsel) that “the office of Standard Bearer in 
Scotland had been seized by creditors, and sold, 
under a judgment of the Scotch Courts.” Per- 
haps some reader of “N. & Q.” may be able to 


In the account of the | 
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communicate the case to which the learned counsel | 


referred, which I have hitherto failed to discover, 
and which in all probability will throw some light 
upon the subject of your correspondent’s inquiry. 


. N 
ae AN 


Baxter's “ Saint's Rest” (Vol. vi., p. 86.).—I 
have before me a copy of this admirable book, 
which proves that the author of the Scholar Armed 
was wrong in speaking of “ the two editions printed 
before the year 1660 ;” seeing that my copy pur- 
ports to be “ the seventh edition,” and was printed 
in 1658, Ihave no opportunity of comparing it 
with any later impression, but it certainly contains 
a passage, Part I. chap. 7. sec. 4., which bears cut 
to a great extent the criticism quoted by your 
correspondent R.G. Before coming to it, 1 will 
transcribe as a somewhat curious matter, the 
assemblage of divines whom he brings together 
amongst “the spirits of the just men made 
perfect :” 

“Will it be nothing conducible (he says) to the 
compleating of our comforts, to live eternally with 
Peter, Paul, Austin, Chrysostom, Jerom, Wickliffe, 
Luther, Zuinglius, Calvin, Beza, Bullinger, Zanchius, 
Pareus, Piscator, Camero,—with Hooper, Bradford, 
Latimer, Glover, Saunders, Philpot,—with Reignolds, 
Whitaker, Cartwright, Brightman, Bayne, Bradshaw, 
Bolton, Ball, Hildersham, Pemble, "Twisse, Ames, 
Preston, Sibbs ?” 


And, after some further remarks, he proceeds : 


“I think, Christian, this will be a more honorable 
assembly than you ever here beheld: and a more 
happy society than you were ever of before. Surely 
Brook, and Pim, and Hampden, and White, &c., are now 
members of a more knowing, unerring, well-ordered, 
night-ayming, self-denying, unanimous, honorable, 
tumphant senate, than this from whence they were 
taken is, or ever Parliament will be. 
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of this. That is the true Parliamentum Beatum, the 
blessed Parliament; and that is the only Church that 


cannot err.” 
Cc. W. B. 


The Name of Dodo (Vol. vi., p. 35.).—As Mr. 
Hoorer would no doubt be glad to know of other 
instances of persons of this name, besides those 
mentioned by him, I subjoin a note taken from an 
Issue Roll of the Exchequer, temp. Edw. IV.: 

“Jacobo Dodo et sociis suis mercatoribus de Venisia 
in denariis eis liberatis (in part repayment of loan), 


£100.” 
J. Br. 


* Sacrum pingue dabo,” §c. (Vol. vi., p. 36.).— 
Bayle, in his Dictionary, under the word “ Cain,” 
attributes this distich to Politian. Father Mabillon 
also attributes it to him. It is, however, commonly 
supposed to have a higher antiquity. 

There is another distich equally curious : 

«“ Patrum dicta probo, nec sacris belligerabo 

Belligerabo sacris, nec probo dicta patrum.,” 

The first verse is from a Catholic, the second 
from a Huguenot. 

Again, a third : 

“ Retro mente labo, non metro continuabo; 
Continuabo metro; non labo mente retro.” 


A tutor explaining one of the odes of Horace to 
his scholars, after the explanation of each ode 
dictated in hexameter verses the ode he had ex- 
plained. He did this, he said, as an exercise. It 
cost him some trouble: he hesitated sometimes in 
his dictation, and substituted other words occa- 
sionally. His pupils thought the composition had 
been prepared. Some thought he would not 
succeed in his effort: and others maintained that, 
having begun, it was a point of honour to complete 
his task. ‘The context gave rise to the distich. 

James CornisH. 


Age of Trees (Vol. vi., pp. 18. 45.).— Your 
correspondents AGMonp and Unicorn would con- 
fer a favour on me and other readers, if they 
would have the kindness to state the evidence for 
the age of the five remarkable trees, in Switzerland 
and France, to which they advert. As has been 
shown in former Numbers, an impression often 
prevails that a tree of unusual size is likewise of 
great antiquity. It rarely happens, however, that 
the age of a tree can be determined by any satis- 
factory evidence. When, for instance, it is said 
that a certain fir-tree near Mont Blanc has been 
ascertained by M. Berthelet to be more than 1200 
years old, it would be interesting to know the 
method by which this result has been obtained, and 


| how he has proved that this tree began growing 


It is better to be | 


door-keeper to that Assembly, whither Tcisse, &c. are | 


translated, than to have continued here the Moderator 


before 650 a.p. It is clear that he cannot have 
counted the rings, as the tree is still standing. 
Again, if it is a historical fact that a colossal oak 
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in the department of the Vosges was known in the 
time of Philip Augustus, and has lived during a 
period of 650 years, the grounds on which this 
wssertion is al admit of explanation. L. 


Scot of Satchell (Vol. vi., p. 10.). —In reply to 
your correspondent Siema 1 beg to acquaint him 
that there are three editions of Scot's True History 
of the Families of Scot, viz.: 

1. Edinburgh: 1688, small 4to. 

2. Edinburgh: 1776, small 4to. 

3. Hawick: 1786, small 8vo. 

Satchell was the name of his residence in Rox- 
burghshire. He was one of the Sinton and Harden 
branches of the numerous families of Scot. I may 
mention that all of the editions are now scarce, 
particularly the first one, a copy of which was sold 
ut the Roxburghe Sale for 2/. 4s. In Blackwood's 
and also in Laing’s Catalogues for 1812 and 1819, 
copies are marked at 1/. 11s. 6d. T. G. 8. 

Edinburgh, 


An d, 


At p. 162. of a curious catalogue of books pub- 
lished in 1850 by the well-known antiquarian 
bookseller, Mr. Stevenson of Edinburgh, I find 


the following : 


“ Captain Walter Scot's True History of the Families 
of the Name of Scot and Elliot, in the Shires of Rox- 


burgh and Selkirk, gathered out of Ancient Chronicles, | 


Histories, and Traditions of our Fathers. Quarto, 
1688: Reprint, 1766.” 

I am sorry that I cannot answer the other part 
of Siama’s Query as to the reason why the Captain 
was called “ Old Satchells.” E. N. 


Exterior Stoups (Vol. vi., p. 19.).—I think your 


correspondent who stated that there was an ex- 


terior holy-water stoup at Winchester Cathedral | 


| example of the Perpendicular Period ; and, should 

your correspondent desire it, I will gladly exchange 

sketches with him. Tuomas L. Watxeg, 
Leicester. 


There is an exterior holy-water stoup stil] 
remaining, if I remember rightly, at Badge. 
worth Church in Gloucestershire. I may pos 
sibly be mistaken in the church; but any cor. 
respondent residing at Cheltenham could easily 
ascertain the fact. ‘There is also one, much re. 
sembling a small font, outside the door of the 
chapel at Haddon Hall in Derbyshire. 

W. Frases. 


There is an exterior holy-water stoup at the 
south side of the west door of the church at West 
Ham, near Pevensey, Sussex. E. HY. 


“ Royd,” §c. (Vol. v., p. 620.).— May not the 
| common root of all be root, to root out, to clear; 
going beyond the backwoods fashion of cutting 
down the trees knee high, and leaving the stum 

and roots to rot out at leisure? And yet the back- 
woodsmen call this a clearing. J. Ss. 


| Pickigni (Vol. vi., p.75.).—In the Dictionary 
of T. B. (Blount), published in London, 1670, is 
the following notice of Pichigni: ° 
“ Picxien1 (Fr.), by the pronunciation of this word 
in France, aliens were discerned from the native French: 
| as Shibboleth among the Hebrews (Judges xii. 6.). So 
likewise (in Sands his Travels, fol. 239.) you may 
read how the Genoese were distinguished from the 
Venetians by naming a sheep. And in our own history, 
| the Flemings (in Wat Tyler's Rebellion) were dis- 
tinguished from English by pronouncing bread and 
cheese, &c.”—Stow's Survey, fol. 51. 
C. B.C. 


must have made only a cursory examination, and | 


have mistaken for stoups two projections from 
the south wall of the nave. These, however, are 
about six feet from the ground, and would be com- 
pletely out of the reach of those forming a large 

rt of a Catholic congregation, namely, females. 
They are, moreover, perfectly flat on their upper 
surface. They are placed on the right side, on 
entering, of two doors, one of which is at the angle 
formed by the nave with the south transept, the 
other midway between the transept and the west 


front. There is no other projection at all resem- | 
bling a stoup on the exterior of the building that | 
Hoxpe rasts Fayrue. | 


I can discover. 
Winton. 


In answer to Cutnsert Bepe’s inquiry (Vol. v., 
P: 560.), I have much pleasure in pointing out to 
nim a solitary example in this county of a holy- 
water stoup on the erferior of the south wall of 
the south porch at Hungarton. It grows out, as 
it were, of the basement moulding, and has a 
canopy over it. The porch is itself a beautiful 


Cowdray Family (Vol. vi., p.75.).—In answer 
to W. H. L. I beg to state, that a family named 
Cowdery resided some twenty-five years ago at 
Godstone in Surrey. Some of the females of the 
family are still resident there, and represent them- 
selves as having been in former times in much 
higher circumstances. The head of the family 
whom I remember there was a brush-maker in the 
Strand, having his country-house at — 


James Murray, titular Earl of Dunbar (Vol. vi. 
p- 11.).—Mungo Murray, of Broughton, who gota 
charter of the lands of Egernes and Ballinteir m 
1508, ancestor of the Murrays of Broughton m 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, was second son 
| of Cuthbert’ Murray, of Cockpool, whose lineal 

descendant was created Earl of Annandale in 1624- 
That title became extinct in 1658, but the present 
heir of line of the family is the Earl of Mansfield, 
in consequence of the marriage of David, fifth 
| Viscount Stormont, to the lineal representative © 
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| 
Sir James Murray of Cockpool, elder brother of | logical and General Literature, and Guide for Authors, 


the first Earl of Annandale. — See Douglas's 
Peerage, i. 66. and ii. 539. E. N. 


Armorial Bearings of Cities and Towns (Vol. vi., 
. 54.).—The arms of the principal cities and towns 
in England will be found curiously engraved in 
Bickham’s British Monarchy, published in the 
year 1743. E. N. 


The Black Rood of Scotland (Vol. v., p. 440.).— 
The inventory made at Burgh-upon-Sands, July 
17, 35 Edw. I. (a.p. 1307), contains an important 
notice of this famous historical relique : 

“In Coffro signato supius signo Crucis. Videlt’, 
crux Neygli’ ornata auro et lapid’ p’cios’ una cum pede 
ejusd’ ecrucis de auro et gémis in quada casula de corr’ 
ex* coffr’ deé pedi aptata. It’. La Blakerode de Scot’ 
fabricata in auro citi cathena aur’ in teca int’i’ lignea et 
ext’ de arg’ deaur’, 

“TIt’ Crux Sce Elene de Scot’. [etc.].”"— See the 
Proceedings of the Record Comm., p. 550. 


Having recently met with the above entries, I 
am glad to ask you to add them to what has been 
written on this point. Wx. Sipner Gisson. 

Newcastle-on- Tyne, 


Birthplace of Wycliffe (Vol. vi., p. 55.).—In the 


Rev. Dr. Vaughan’s Life of Wycliffe, vol. i. p. 230., | 


it is proved almost to a certainty that the venerable 
reformer was born at a humble village of the name 


of Wycliffe, about six miles from the town of Rich- | 


mond in Yorkshire. Your correspondent Sevare 

is referred to the interesting Life of Wycliffe 

quoted above. Joun Axcor. 
Eldon Street, Sheffield. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Every day, every hour, does the interest in that great 

discovery, which more than realises Puck’s boast — 
“T'll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes "— 

grow with the increased application of it. 
but at the same time, a clear, distinct, and scientific 
account of its origin and progress, cannot, therefore, be 
otherwise than welcome, and such will be found in the 
newly published part of the Traveller's Library, eu- 
titled Electricity and the Electric Telegraph, to which is 
added the Chemistry of the Stars, by Dr. George Wilson. 
The other part published by Messrs. Longman for the 
Present month is Lord Bacon, in which Mr, Macaulay 
Presents us with a brilliant portrait of 


“ England's high chancellor, the destined heir, 
In his soft cradle, to his father’s chair.” 
_ Mr. Darling, the proprietor of the well-known Cle- 
rical Library and Reading Rooms, has just commenced 


what promises to be a most useful work; it is entitled 


Cyclopedia Bibliographica, a Library Manual of Theo- 


A popular, | 


| Preachers, Students, and Literary Men; Analytical, 
Bibliographical, and Biographical, and cannot be better 
described than in the words of the prospectus, which 
states that it “is founded chiefly on the books con- 
tained in the ‘ Metropolitan Library (Clerical and 
General ),’ and will comprise nearly all authors of note, 
ancient and modern, in Theology, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Moral Philosophy, and the various departments 
connected therewith, including a selection in most 
branches of Literature, with short Biographical Notices 
and Catalegue of each Author's works, which will be 
complete in regard to those whose works are published 
collectively; and the contents of each volume will be 
minutely described. To which will be added a sci- 
entific as well as alphabetical Arrangement of Subjects, 
by which a ready reference may be made to Books, 
Treatises, Sermons, and Dissertations, on nearly all 
heads of Divinity; the Books, Chapters, and Verses of 
Holy Scripture; the Festivals, Fasts, &c., observed 
throughout the year; and useful Topics in Literature, 
Philosophy, and History, on a more complete system 
than has yet been attempted in any language, and 
forming an Index to the Contents of all similar Li- 
braries, both public and private, and a Cyclopxdia of 
the sources of Informatien and Discussion in Theology, 
and, to a great extent, in Universal Knowledge.” The 
work will be published in monthly parts of eighty 
pages, and be compiete in two volumes, The first, 
which will be complete in itself, will be finished in 
twenty parts. It appears to be very carefully compiled, 
and is replete with useful information. 

“ Judging,” says The Atheneum, “ by the number of 
new books which we see announced, or which we hear 
of in our immediate circles, the literary prospects of the 
coming season are not below the usual promise of the 
autumn. The activity seems to pervade all spheres, 
‘from grave to gay —from lively to severe.’ In His- 
tory, we expect an early appearance of four volumes 
by the Chevalier Bunsen on Hippolytus and his Age, — 
a History of the Ionian Islands, by Mr. Bowen, — and 
some portion of a History of Europe from the Fall of 
| Napoleon in 1815 to the Re-establishment of Military Go- 
vernment in France in 1851, by Sir A. Alison, Some- 
what later in the season may be expected the Hon. 
| Capt. Devereux’s Lives of the Earls of Essex, — Mr. 
| Hepworth Dixon's Domestic Story of the Civil War, — 
the seventh and concluding volume of Lord Mahon’s 
History of Englund, — and a new historical work from 
the pen of Mr. Carlyle. In the semi-historical de- 
partment of literature we shall have two volumes of 
| Fresh Discoveries at Nineveh and Researches at Babylon, 
from Dr. Layard, — Leaves from my Journal during the 
year 1851, by a Member of the late Parliament, — the 
Hon. Mr. Neville’s Anglo-Saxon Remains, —and a 
new volume of Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 
Scotland. Among books of travel, or books recording 
the results of travel, we shall have Mr. Mansfield Per- 
kin’s Personal Narrative of an Englishman resident in 
Abyssinia, — Isis ; an Egyptian Pilgrimage, by Mr. J. 
A. St. John, — Village Life in Egypt, by Mr. Bayle St. 
John, — Mr. Palliser’s Solitary Rambles and Adventures 
of a Hunter in the Prairies,-— and Dr. Sunderland's 
| Journal of a Voyage in Baffin's Bay and Barrow’s Straits 


j 
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én 1850 and 1851, in search of the missing Crews. In 
Biography, the ten volumes of Memoir, Journal, and 
Correspondence of Thomas Moore, edited by Lord John 
Russell, will be expected with more than usual interest, 
—and in this department we may mention also the 
forthcoming Memoirs of the Baroness d Oberkirch, 
written by herself and edited by her grandson, the 
Count de Monthison. There is also good news for 
the novel reader. ‘The author of Zanoni, it is true, 
has retired into Parliameut, so that for a while the 
muse of romance may be voiceless at Knebworth; but 
others of the craft are in the field. The long-talked-of 
novel by the author of Vanity Fair, is, we believe, in 
course of being printed. The author of the Fulcoa 
Family has a new story ready for the season, with the 
title of Reuben Medlicot, Mr. Douglas Jerrold and the 
authoress of Mury Parton are severally contemplating 
new adventures among the social wastes and prairies of 
English daily life. Intelligence from Parnassus is 
somewhat seanty, but good of its kind. We hear that 
Mr. Sydney Yendys, the author of The Roman, has a 
new poem ‘in the press; and Mr. Tennyson has com- 
posed some battalions of stanzas, but whether they will 
be put under review this season is not yet certain.” 

We beg for two reasons to call attention to the fol- 
lowing paragraph in Mr. Halliwell's prospectus of his 
projected twenty fulio volume edition of Shakspeare, 
the subscription list to which, we understand, is filling 
most rapidly. We do so, first, because it is omitted 
from the advertisement which appeared in our columns ; 
and secondly and chiefly, because it alludes to that 
point to which we believe the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
attach most interest, namely, the Literary Illustration 
of the Great Poet. 

“ It is difficult to enter at length into a prospective 
account of the literary department of the work, without 
some risk of misleading the reader. ‘This much, how- 


ever, I may safely be allowed to promise, that the 


value of this edition will mainly depend on its anti- 
quarian notes and collections of facts, Whatever is to 
be found in contemporary and early technical works, 
bearing on technical allusions, — whatever real illus- 
trations can be collected from the numerous Eliza- 
bethan tracts which exhibit popular life and manners 
as they are delineated by Shakespeare, — wherever a 
long course of reading will assist in developing the 
generally hidden meaning of the colloquial phraseology 
used by the poet, — there will the chief labour be be- 
stowed. In short, from every source of archeological 
matter-of-fact commentary, it will be my endeavour to 
collect that which shall be really useful to those who 
desire to have the best information on the many ob- 
solete subjects alluded to by the poet. All adverse 
criticism on the labours of others will be carefully 


avoided, and, where the true interpretation is still a | 


matter of dispute, the best opinions will be honestly 
reproduced and com:nented upon, in the hope of the 
discovery of Truth, not in the spirit of controversy.” 
We have received from Mr. Walesby a copy of his 
Descriptive Catalogue of a Collection of Paintings, Ob- 
jects of Art, Rarities, §c., now for sale by contract, and 
on view at his new gallery, 5. Waterloo Place. His- 
torical Portraits form a very important feature in 


Mr. Walesby’s Collection, but it contains many other | 


ee, 


objects of taste of high value from their historical agg. 
ciations, as well as their intrinsic excellence, 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Surrn’s (Henry) SeRMONS AND OTHER LEARNED Treatises, ite, 
1675, with Life by Fuller. 

Mirrorn’s Greece. Cadell, 1818. 8vo. Vol. 1. 

Viecit’s Works in Latin and English, translated by Rev. ¢ 
Pitt. With Notes by Rev. Joseph Wharton. Dodsiey 17M. 
8vo. Vol. ft. . 

Sin Henry Sretman’s History or Saceritece. 

Mivton’s Paraotse Lost. First Ed tion. 

Grossary or Aacurrecture, Vols. I. and II. of original editicg 

MANNING AND Bray's Surrey, Vol. I. 

Vesrices or Ancient Manners in Mopean Iraty anp Sictuy, 
by Rev. J. J. Blunt. 

Batatus Oviom. 

Gevpes’ Tracts AGatnst Popery, &c., 4 Vols. 8vo. calf, neat, 
can be had on application to the Publisher. 

*,* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free 

to be sevt to Mx. Bett, Publisher of “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 





Motices ta Correspondents. 


Rerties Receivep.— Legend of St. Margaret — Emaciated 
Monumental Effigies — General Lambert — More recent Corrup- 
tions — Lunar Occultations — Exterior Stoup — Aghindle 
Gregorian Tones — Buscovich — Surnames assumed — leased 
Places —* Sic transit Gloria Mundi’ —Cowper or Cooper —Royal 
Arms in Churches — Fishing by Electricity — Punch and Judy~ 
Wedgwood Fanily — Henry Lord Dover — Sacrun pingue daio 
— Sinking Fund — Smothering Hydrophobic Patients — As Salta 
Fire — Dress of the Clergy — Etymology af Alcohol — Keverence 
to the Altar — Spanish Vessels wrecked on Coast of Irelacd« 
Virgilian Lots — Names of Places — Dissertation on a Salt Buz 
— Fell Pumoly — Bishops deprived — Venice Glasses — Cromwell 
Family — Knightsb: idge — Shropshire Ballads — Mummies of Ee 
clesiastics — Siz Thousand Years, sc. 


A. A. D. is thanked. The paper enclosed shall be carefully re 
turned tf not printed. 


E.M.R. The communication was duly received, but its pub 
lication postponed. 

Emma. The name Panopticon, which is taken from two Grek 
words, signifying to see all, was originally applied by Jeremy 
Bentham to a prison so constructed (like the Millbank Peniler 
tiary) that the keepers could overlook ail the prisoners. 

We have just received the following: — 

“ COWLEY AND GRAY. 

“ You will much oblige me by inserting as soon as possible 
this brief note of apology for a false quotation from Nonaus. 

** 1 mistook the meaning of the passage I have referred to 
(Vol. vi., p. 119.), and can only plead haste or a very uncomiort- 
able text in excuse. Rr. 

“ Warmington, Aug. 10, 1852.”" 

W., of Liverpool, who complains that he cannot get unstamped 
copies from his bookseller in Liverpool until the Wednesday or 
Thursday in the following week, is assured that the fault must 
cither in the Liverpool bookseller, or that bookseller’s Londm 
agent, as“ N. & Q.” és always ready at Noon on Friday. fw. 
will put himself in communication with our Publisher, Mr. Bell, 
he may receive the stamped edition on Saturday morning ; oF 
may get the unstamped edition carlier by applying to some other 
bookseller or news agent. 

Curnpert Beoe. Will this Correspondent again favour us by 
saying how we may address a book which has been forwarded 
our care for him? 

A.F. The Querist respecting the Foubert Family, and C.W. 
of Bradford, are again informed that we hare letters for them 
which we shall be glad to forward if they will inform us how we 
may address them. 

Our Fifth Volume, strongly bound in cloth, and with a wry 
copious Index, is now ready. rice \0s. Gd. Copies of some of oT 
earler Volumes may still id. 

“ Norss anp Queries” ts published at noon on Friday, 80 that 
the Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's 
and deliver them to their Subscriberson the Saturday. 
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NOTES 


NEW WORKS, 


1. 

Mas. JAMESON’S LEGENDS 
OF THE M‘NASTIC ORDERS, as repre- 
sented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Bene- 
dict and the early Benedictines in Italy, France, 
Spain, end Fle nders; the Benedictines in Eng- 
land and in Germany ; the Reformed Bene- 
dictines ; early Royal Saints connected with 
the edictine Order ; the ustines ; Or- 
ders derived from the Augustine Rule; the 
Mendicar:t Orelers ; the Jesuits ; and the Order r 
of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the 





Second Series of“ Sacred and Legendary Art.” 
With Eleven Etchings by the Author, and 
4 Woodeuts. Square cruwn 8vo., price 28s. 
1. 
Mrs. IN’'S SACRED 





AND LEGENDARY ART; or. Legends of 
the Seints and Martyrs. First Series. Con- 
taining Legends of the Angels and Archancgels ; 
the Evangelists and Apostles ; the Greek and 


Latin Fathers; the Magdalene; the Patron 
Saints : the Virgin Patronesses : the Martyrs; 
the Bshops; the Hermits: and the Warrior- 


Saints of Christendom. Second Edition, with 
numerous Woodcuts, and Sixteen Etchings by 
the Author. Square crown 8vo., price 28s. 





m1 


CHRONOLOGICAL 
TABLES, from the 
Creation to the Present Time : with Additions 
and Corrections from the most suthentic 
Writers; including the Computation of 

Paul, as connecting the Period from the Exode 
Under the revision of Sir 
» ’, K.1L., Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum. New lition, with 
Corrections. Imperial 8vo., price 21s. 6d. half- 


bound in morocco. 


BLATR'S 


AND HISTORICAL 





Iv 


HAYDN’S BOOK OF DIG- 
NITIES, containing Rolls of the Official Per- 
wonages of the British Empire, Civil. Ecclesia 
tical, Judicial, Military, Naval, and Municip 
from the Earliest Periods to the Present Time 
compile! chiefly from the Records of the Public 

Miices. Together with the Sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, from the 








foundation of their respective 





states; the Peerage and Nobility of Great 
mn. and numerous other Lists. Being a 

Xew Edition. improved and continued, of 
son's Political Index.” 8vo., price 25s. 


v. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF ARCHITECTURE, Historical, Theoreti- 
eal, and Practical. Lliustrated with more than 
One Thousand Engravings on Wood, from 
Designs by J. S. GWILT. Second Edition, 
with a Supplemental View of the Symmetry 
and Stability of Gothic Architecture ; com- 
prising upwards of Senty additional Wood- 
cu Svo., price 52. !.— The SUPPLE- 
MENT, separately ~h, és. 


vl. 


RICH’S ILLUSTRATED 
COMPANION TO THE LATIN DICTIO- 
NAKY AND GREEK LEXICON ; forming 
@ Glossary of all the W ords representit r Visible 
Objects connected with the Arts, anufse- 
=e, and Every-day Life of the Ancients. 

ith Representations of nearly Two Thousand 
Objects from the Antique. Post Svo., with 
about 2,000 Woodcuts, price One Guinea. 





vrr. 


E'S DICTIONARY of 
TERATURE, and ART. Se- 
cond Edition corrected ; with a Suppiement, 
‘ntaining many Additions, with the chie? 
Scientific Terms, Processes, and Improvements 
that be ave come into general use —— the Pub- 
oe of the First Edition. vo. with Wood- 
3 » 60s.; or 37. 5s. half- 
with Rexible back. 5s. ha bound in russia, 


price 12. ne Supplement may be had separately, 





London; LONGMAN, BROWN, 





SHARP'S NEW BRITISH 
GAZETTEER, or TOPOGRAPHICAL DIC- 


TION ARY of the BRITISH ISLANDS and 
NARROW SEAS: compri-ing Concise De- 
scriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, 


Natural Features, and Objects of Note, 

<1 on the best Authorities ; full Parti- 

s of the Boundaries, : d Electors, 
&e. of the Parliamentary 
reference under every Name to the Sheet « 
Ordnance Survey, as far as completed ; and an 
Appendix, containing a General View of the 
Resources of the United King a Short 
Chron y,and an Abstract of certain Results 
of the Census of 1851. 2 vols. 8vo., price 2/. 16s. 


Seats, 



















1x. 


JOHNSTON'S NEW DIC- 
TIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, 
Physical, Statistical, and Historical : forming 
a complete General Gazetieer of the World. 
In 1 vol. of 1,440 pages ; compris ing er 
50,000 Names of Places. Svo., price 36s. ; « 
strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible 
back, price ils. 





x. 
SIDNEY HALL’S GENERAL 
LARGE JIBS Any ATLAS OF FIFTY- 
THREE APS (size 20in. by 16 in.), with the 


Divisions — Boundaries carefully colou 
and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names 
contained in the Meps, with their Latitude 
and Longitude. A New Edition, correctec 
throughout from the best and most recent 
Authorities ; with ali the Railways laid down, 
and many of the Maps re-drawn and re- 
engraved. Colombier 4to., price 5i. 5s. half- 
bound. 








xt. 


MAUNDER'S 
OF HISTORY ; comprising a General Intro- 
duectory Outline cf Universal History, Ancient 
and Modern, and a Series of separate Histories 
of every principal Nation that exists; their 
Rise, Progress, and Present Condition, the 
Moral and Social Character of their respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion. Manners and Cus- 
toms, &e. New Edition. Foolseap 8vo., price 
108, 


TREASURY 





MAUNDER'’S SCIENTIFIC 
and LITERARY TREASURY : a new and 
opular Encyclopaedia of Scien-e and the Belles- 
j ettres; including all Branches of Science, 
and every Subject connected with Literature 
and Art. The whole written in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all per- 
sone desirous of acquiring information on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and al-o 
adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference 
to the more instructed. New Edition. Fovls- 
cap 8vo., price 10s. 


XItt. 


MAUNDERS TREASURY 











OF KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of RE- 
FERENCE. Comprising an English Gram- 
mar; Tables of English Verbal Distinctions ; 


Proverbs, Terms, and Phrases, in Latin, 





Spanish, French, and Italian, translated ; New 
and Enlarged English Dictionary ; Directions 
for Pronunciation ; New Universal Gazetteer ; 
Tables of Popu'ation and Statistics; List of 


Cities, Boroughs, and Market Towns in the 
United Kingdom ; Regulations of the General 
Post Office ; List of Foreign Animal, Vegetable, 
and Mineral Productions ; Compendious Clas- 


sical Dictionary, Scripture Proper Names 
accented, and Christian Names of Men and 
Women : with Latin Maxims translated ; List 


Chronology and History ; 
compendious Law Dictionary; Abstract of Tax 
Acts; In‘erest and other Tables; Forms of 
Epistolary Address; Tables of Precedency ; 
Synopsis of the British Pe ee ~ ge; and Tables of 
Number, M easures. 


of Abbreviations ; 





foney, Weig 
New Edition, enlarged. .- 8vo. » Price 
108. 


GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


AND QUERIES. 


4 OURNING.—COURT, F: 

MILY, and COMPLIMENTARY. — 
The Proprietor of Tas Loxpow Genenat 
Mocaxixe Wanrenovuse begs respectfully to 
remind families whose bereavements compel 
them to adept Mourning Attire, that every 
article of the very best description, requisite 
for a complete outfit of Mourning, may be had 
at this Establishment at a m« ment’s notice. 

Esrimares ror Senvants’ Movantno, afiord- 
ing a great saving to families, are furnished ; 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced 
assistants (including dressmakers and milli- 
hers), enables them to suggest or supply every 
necessary for the occasion, and suiced to any 
grade or condition of the community. Wrpows’ 
anno Faminy Movurnixe is always kept made 
up, and a note, descriptive of the Mourning 
required, will insure its being sent forthwith, 
either in Town or into the Country, and on the 
most Reasonable Terms. 


W. C. JAY, 217—249. Regent Street. 
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Williom Freeman, Esq. 
in 








T. Grissell, Esq. 

James Ilunt, Esq 

4. Arseott L cthbridge, Esq. 
i. 





Trustees, 
Pag! meee 
Humfrey. 
Sonne Drew, 
Comentting Counest — Sir Wm. P. Wood, M.P. 
mn. hedge a Rie h. Besham, M.D. 
— Messrs. Cocks. Biddulph, and Co., 
C a Cross. 
VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 
POLICIES effected in this Office do not be- 
come void through temporary difficulty in pay- 
za Premium, as permission is given upon 
. 1 the payment at interest, 
ding to the conditiuns detailed in the Pro- 
spectus. 
Specimens of Rates of Premium for Assuring 














lool, with a Share in three-fourths of the 

Profits: — 

Age 2s. a. £2.d. 
- -lMua - -210 8 
« -118 8 - -218 6 
a -2 45 - -3 8 2 





ARTIIUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., F.R.A.S. 





Actuary. 

Now ready, price 10s. 6d.. Second Edition, 
with mate ial — INDUSTRIAL LN- 
VE -MIGRATION ; being a 
TR 


STMENT and 
EATISE on "BE Nt FI BUILDING 80- 
CIETIES, and on Ge General Principles o 
: and Investment, »mplified in the Cases of 
Freehold Land Socket Building Companies, 
&c. Witha ee ic « Appendix on Com- 
pound Intere I Assurance. By AR- 
THUR SCR ATCHL EY, M. A., Actuary to 
the Western Life Assurance Society, 3. Parlia- 
ment Street, London. 











YIMMEL’S TOILET VINE- 
GAR (certified by the celebrated chemist 
Dr. Ure to consist of the purest and most salu- 
brious substances) is far superior to any Eau 
de Cologne a« tonic and refreshing lotion for 
the Toilet or Bath, a reviving scent, a pleasant 
dentrifice, and a powerful disinfectant for 
apartments or sick 1ooms. Its useful and 
sanatory properties render it an indispensable 

requisite in all families. Price 2s. ¢d. and 5s. 


Sold by EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer, 
3%. Gerrard Strect, Soho ; and by all Chemists, 
Perfumers, &c. 
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{\URIOUS NEWSPAPERS, 

/ “all of the olden time,” (from the becin- 
ning of CHARLES the SECOND'S REIGN 
to that of GEORGE the THIRD) may be had 
of MR. MES FENNELL, 1. W 
Court, Holborn, London, by forwardi 
Remittance for the prices here stated, viz. : 


Lorl. The City and Country News, Dec. 19, 
1679 (giving very interesting information re- 
specting Nell Gwyn, John Dryden, the Duke 
of Monmouth, and other ce'ebrated charac- 
ters); the London Garette, March, 1653 ; Mo- 
mus Ridens (a singular poetical newepager). 

: three numbers of the Athenian Mer- 
f the present “ Notes & 
meries 92; and an original number of 

r Richard Steele's 7utler, ful., very rare, 1709. 
This highly curious Lot, 5s. 

Lor?. Mercurins Domesticus, 1679 ; London 
Gazette, March, 1683 ; Momus Ridens (a poetical 
newspaper), 1690; three numbers of the A the- 
nian Mercury, 1692 ; Joseph Addison's Specta- 
tor, 1711, in the exceedingly rare original fulio 
form, very curious, only 5s. 


Lor3. London Garette, April, 1683; three 
numbers of the Athenian Mercury, 1092; an 
original number ef Addison's Spectator, 1711, 

® size, very rare; three numrers of Th 
World, 1733 ; Owen's Weekly Chronicle, March, 
1739; three numbers of the London Chronicle, 
1742 ; the Publi ger, 1764; and the Evren- 
ing Post, June, | b 


Lor 4. London Gacrette 
of Athenian Mercury, \ ; an original num- 
ber of Steele's Title wr very rove : three 
numbers of the London Chronicle, ; Public 
Ledger, 1764 ; Evening Post, 1779, te. 

Lor 5. Protestant Courant, May, 682 ; Lon- 
lon Gazette, 1684; Momus Ridens, 1000; three 
numbers of Athenian Mercury, 1692; an ori- 
ginal folio number of Addison's Spectator 
1711; Pasquin, 1723; and tne Public Ledge r, 
1764, 4s. 


1684; three numbers 


N.B. Many other interesting ANCIENT 
Nh WSPAPI -RS may be had of Mr. JAMES 
FENNELL, whose valuable Collection (the 
result of considerable research and expense) is 
the most curious and extensive in the kins sdom, 
comprising numerous journals of the greatest 
historical importance not to be fouad else- 
where. The entire Collection commences with 
the Reign of Charles I., an! extends to the 
close of the Reign of George IV. 


ANTIQUITIES OF 


THE PRIMAVAL 
) BY THOSE 


ENGLAND ILLUSTRATE 
OF DENMARK. 


TIES OF DENMARK 


Me = 


By J. A 
of the Royal Sesiets of 
Antiquaries ‘of Coperha: gen. Translated and 
applied to the illustr ation of similar Rema ve 
in England, by WILLIAM J. TITIUMS, F.S.A. 
Secretary of the Camden Society. With nu- 
merous Woodcuts. Svo. Is. 6 
“ The best antiquarian handbook we have 
ever met with—so clear is its arrangement, and 
#0 well and so plainly is each subject illus 
trated by well-executed engravings. . . . It is 
the joint production of two men who have 
already distinguished themselves as authors 
and antiquari-+s." — Morniag Herald. 
“2 book of remarkable interest and ability. 
. Worsaae’s book all ways a 
valuable add te our literature 
Mr. Thoms h xecuted the translation in 
flowing and idiomatic English, and has ap- 
pende many curious anc esting notes 
and observatious of his own." — Guardian. 
“The work, which we desire to commend 
to the attention of our readers, is siznally in- 
teresting to the British antiquary. Ilighly in- 
teresting and important work.""— Archceolo- 
gical Journa 


See also the Gentleman's Magazine for Feb- 
ruary 1850. 


Oxford : — HENRY P ARKER, end 
. Strand, London. 


thes PRIMEVAL A NTIQUI- 


ORSAAE, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


In sto. cloth, = 5 ay and 16 Plates, 
| rice | 


ALEDONIA ROMAN NA; a 

J Descriptive Account of the Roma» An- 
tiquities of Scotland. By the late ROBERT 
STUA ART. Second Edition, revised by DAVID 
THOMSON. ‘ambridge, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, King's College, Aberdeee. 


SUTHERLAND 3 NOE. Edinburch, 
Publishers to the Soci of Antiquarie: o 
Scotland; SIMPKIN, Nt ARSILAL 4 & C). 
London. 


7 rs ~ 
HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGA- 
ZINE for AUGUST contains the fol'ow- 
ing articles: — 1. Louis-Philippe at Home. 
2. Dr. Chalmers and the Free Church Disrup- 
tion. 3. Pevensey Castle, by T. Wright, Feq.. 
F.S.A. (with Engravings.) 4. History of the 
Royal Mines Company in 1720. 5. Godfrey 
Wm. Leibnitz, Part I 6. Conquerors and 
Bondsmen. 7. James Logan of Pennsylvania 
(with a Portrait). 8. Revived Manufacture of 
Coloured Glass, by C. Winston. Esq. 9%. Dis- 
covery of the veritable Robin Hood. 10. The 
Etymology of Bachelor. 11. Conceslors, or 
Informers of Lands concealed from the Crown. 
12. Original Letter of Sir Isaac Newton. With 
Notes of the Month. Reports of Antiquarian 
Societies, Historical Chronicle, and Oeircany, 
ine luding Memoirs of the late Mr. Clay, 
William Scrope, Esq., Dr. Thackeray, Dr. T. 
Thomson, F.R.S., John P. Vincent, Esq., 
James Savage, Esq., &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. 


NICHOLS & SON, 25. Parliament Street. 


- 
N PAINTER. — Townrsrs, Boraxtsrs. and 
AMAtevns may obtain the most delicate 
and perfect representations of Botanical Speci- 
mens. Mosses, Ferns, Sea-weed, &c. in a few 
~ 2 with ecarcely any vests, by the use 
of the newly-invented HELIOGRAPIIIC 
PAPER. By its means a botani or other 
specimen, which would take a skilful artist 
days of hibour to copy, may be beautifully 
traced in as many minutes, while from that 
hundreds of other copies may be obtained 
without injuring the original. An oak-le af, 
or the branchlets of a sea- weed, are copied w ‘ith 
the same ease. Packets of paper, with full in- 
structions, sent to all parts of the kingdom on 
the receipt of a Post-office Order for 5s., ad- 
dressed to MARK CALOT, Post-office, Ken- 
ni :gton Cross, near London, and made payable 
at the same place. 


ATURE HER OWN 





Foolseap 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


HE CALENDAR OF TIE 

ft ANGLICAN CHURCH; illustrated 

with Brief Accounts of the Saints who have 

Churches dedicated in their Names, or wose 

Images are most frequently met with in Eng- 

land ; also the Early Christian and Medieval 
Symbols, and an Index of Emblems. 


“It is perhaps hardly neccesary to observe, 
that this work is of an Archw< ical, and not 
a Theolozical character. The Editor has not 
consilered it his business to examine into the 
truth or falsehood of the legends of which he 
nerrates the substance ; 1 gives them merely 
as lezer in gen 1, so much of them 
in why particular 

rticular Saint, or 
jocality are named 
— Preface. 


sr ary “- 
emblems were used with a 
why Churches in a given 
after this or that Saint.’ 


“The latter part of the book, on the early 
Christian and mediawval symbols, and on eccle- 
siastical emblems, is of great historical and 
architectural value. A copious Index of em- 
blems is added, as well as a general Index to 
the volume with its numerous illustrations. 
The work is an important contribution to 
English Archeology. especially in the depart- 
meut of ecclesiastical iconography.” — Lite rary 
Gazette. 


JOUN tT PARKER, Oxford ; 
Strand, London 


and 


[No. 0. 


Just published, foolseap 8vo., — Se. in 


‘YMPATHIES of the CONE 
4 NENT, or PROPOSALS for « 
REFORMATION. By JOUN BA 
VON H!IRSCHER, D. Dean of the 
politan Church of Freiburg, Breiszau, and 
fessor of Theology in the Roman Catholie 
versity of that City. Translated and 
with Notes and Introduction by 
ARTHUR. CLEVELAND COXR, 
Rector of St. ome s Church, Hartford, 
necticut, 


“The following work will be found « 
apology, fur the position assumed by the 
of Eng sland i in the sixteenth century, and 
practical reforms she then introduced 
theolozy and worship. If the author is 
then the chances he so Cy urges 
the present attention of h rethren 


to have been made three } ne be 
and the obstinate refusal of the 
Trent to make such reforms in 

t 


with Seripture and Antiquity, 
whole burthen of the sin of schism upon 
and not upon our Refurmers. The 
such admissions must, of course, 
great measure upon the learning, the 
the position, and the influence of the 
from whom they proceed. The writer 
that questions as to these particulars 
most satisfactorily answered.” —J 

by Arthur Cleveland Core. 


JOHN HENRY PARKER, Oxford, af 
377. Strand, London. 





Foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 


HE PRACTICAL, WORKING 
THR CHURCH OF Bt 
Rev. REDE RICK MEYRICK, M.A, 
low of Trinity College, Oxford. 


“ Pleasant meadows, happy peasantes.all 
monks, all holy priests nely every body, 
charity and such unity, ch every man We 
a Catholic. I ence be theved i in this val 
self, but when tested by stern facts, it 4 
away like dream.” — A. Welby Pugin. 


“ The revelations made by such writes 
Mr. Meyrick i» Spain and Mr, Gi 
Italy, have at least virdicated fur the 
of Enrland a provic dential and morally. 

sition. mission, and purpose ia 

Shurch.”"— Morniag Chronicle. 

“ Two valuable works .. . to the 
ness of which we are glad to add our own 
mony : one, and the most important, 
Mevyrick’s * Practical Working of the 
of Spain.’ This is the x. Th 
the experience «f every s! 
thouchtful person, as to the lamen 
of unel ones Romanism. Here is nie 
substan fact. Spain is divided 
ultra-infi \elity and vias is oo cae 
actual idolatry, that it can only — 
sially. not practically, distinzuished from 


and over all hangs a lurid cloud of 
immorality, simply frightful to 

We can offer a direct, and even a 
mony to all that Mr. Meyrick to say. 
Christian Remembrancer. 


“T wish to recommend it strongly."=f.0, 
Arnold's Theological Critic. 


“ Many passinz travellers have thrown mew 
or less light upon the state of Ronee 
and Christianity in Spain, according # 
objects and opportunities ; but we suspect 

‘workings’ are the fullest, the most 
and the most trustworthy, of anything 
has appeared upon the subject since the 
of Blanco White's Confessions." — Spectatar 

“This honest exposition of the practical 
working of Romanism in Spain, of itserty 
day eff+cts, not its canons and theories, deserrs 
the careful study of all, who, unable to 
question sbroac, are dazzled by the 
mirage with which the Vatican mocks 
yearning sou! thet thirsts after water 
pure and full.""— Literary Gazette. 

JOHN HENRY PARKER, Oxford, aa 

Strand, Londo 
ee 
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